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God shaping Man’s Course 


I | 
God shaping Man’s Course 


‘ The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest know 
flis will, and see that Just One.’—ACTS xxii. 14. 


HESE words are a part of the speech which 
Paul delivered from the steps of the Roman 
castle in Jerusalem. He had been dragged out of 
the Temple, set upon by an infuriated mob in the 
streets, beaten and bruised well-nigh to death, 
and rescued just in time by the chief captain of the 
Roman garrison, who with his soldiers had with the 
greatest difficulty protected his prisoner from the 
violence of the hostile crowd. We can imagine 
the apostle standing upon the steps of the castle, 
surrounded by soldiers, to two of whom he was 
chained by his right and left hands, confronting the 
crowd of his countrymen who, in their excite- 
ment, surged about the foot of the castle stairs. 

It was a strange moment in which to choose to 
speak, a moment when he had barely escaped with 
his life; and a strange company to address, a 
company who had been cheated of their prey by 
the law. Most men would have been thankful to 
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escape into the castle from the fury of the crowd. 
Few men would have been calm or bold enough 
to speak at such a moment as this. But Paul had 
his message to deliver—his witness to bear; he 
had come so often within sight of death that it 
seemed to have lost all terror for him; and with 
perfect calmness and perfect courage he began to 
address the men who had thirsted for his life. 
His speech throughout is clear; there is no one 
there so little excited as he is. It is just a chapter 
from his own life, a recital of the salient points in 
his own career, a narrative of God’s dealings with 
him, especially on his way to Damascus. 

And the great point of his speech, the speech 
of a Jew to Jews, one who knew their temperament, 
who had shared in a pre-eminent degree their fierce 
bigotry, their hot hatred, was here, ‘All this fury 
of yours is directed against me because I have 
obeyed the voice of the God whom you worship.’ 

‘It was a Jew who came to me in Damascus 
with this message: “The God of our fathers »— 
—not another God, the Christian’s God is the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—‘the God of our 
fathers hath chosen thee.” And it is because I 
believed that vision and accepted that message, 
and submitted to the choosing of God rather than 
follow the bent of my own inclination and desire, 
that I have become a follower of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and have given my life ever since to the proclama- 
tion of His gospel among the Gentiles.’ 
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The Key Word 


There is one word in this passage which is of 
supreme importance, I want you to watch it, to 
keep your minds fixed upon it. We shall not 
understand all it means, but it is capable of 
yielding us light and comfort. It is the key word 
of the passage, and all the meaning of the passage 
depends on it. It is an unusual word in the New 
Testament in the original, though we are familiar 
with the word by which it is translated. It looks a 
simple word, but it is very broad, and deep and full. 

‘Chosen,’ is the word. If it meant only what 
we are accustomed to read in it, it would mean 
a great deal. Here was a man who had been 
miraculously intercepted on his wilful way, had 
seen visions and heard voices which others had 
not seen and heard. After three days of absolute 
darkness one comes to him, inspired of God to 
come—and this is the authoritative explanation 
which he brings of all that has happened: ‘The 
God of our fathers hath chosen thee. The God 
who called Abraham, and blessed Isaac, and multi- 
plied Jacob, and trained and raised up Moses, 
hath chosen ¢/ee.’ There is not a person here 
whose heart would not be unspeakably thrilled if a 
voice should come from the unseen, a voice authori- 
tative and absolute, saying—‘ The eternal God, in 
whose hands all things are, in whose existence 
thou hast dimly, faintly believed, hath chosen ¢hee 
for this or that particular task. Hecalls thee now, 
to undertake it.’ 
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God shaping Man’s Course 


We do not get such clear voices and explana- 
tions, as a rule. We are not blinded with excess 
of light, as Saul of Tarsus was; we have to walk 
by faith. But every devout man believes that God 
still chooses and calls men, nations, individuals, 
through conscience, through events, through cir- 
cumstances ; that there is not only a general call 
to repentance and faith, to good works of charity 
and benevolence, but a particular call to particu- 
lar duty and service; that the Divine Caller 
addresses His call to the individual, and if we 
were all as honest and devout in temper as this 
man was, it would come home to our hearts sooner 
or later. 

God calls thee; requires thee; and this or that 
event in life—the breaking down of health, the 
disturbance of friendship, the failure of thy plans, 
the hedging up of thy path—is God’s way of 
arresting thy attention, directing thy mind to the 
fact of His reality and His thought of thee, and 
His purpose for thee. It is a wonderful fact, a 
fact to which we are often blind—which, if we 
were alive to it, would greatly solemnize and 
dignify and sanctify life—that God is always 
choosing and calling people, this man for that 
position, and that for the other: one to know 
the perils of outward success, another those of 
outward failure; one to know the bliss and pain 
that belong to family relationships of wife, husband, 
and parent, of union and separation—the health and 
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Man Free to disobey 


sickness, the coming and going, of those dearer 
than life,—another to know the different pain of 
solitude and its compensating freedom for the 
service of others; one for the high and public 
place, with its excitements and burdens, another 
for the lowly position, with its peculiar trials and 
delights; one to go abroad, another to stay at 
home. 

And the solemn reflection is, that while there 
are some callings and choosings of God which 
men cannot resist, some crosses laid upon them 
which they must bear, even though they bear 
them complainingly, the fact is forced upon us 
that there are some callings which we can and 
do refuse, through unbelief, through selfishness, or 
cowardice. We know sometimes that God means 
us to take one way, and we take another, hoping 
vainly that in the end it will be all the same. It 
is not every one of us who can say with this man, 
concerning the solemn crises of our lives, ‘Where- 
upon... I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision,’ We sometimes refuse Him who speaketh 
from heaven. 

But I call your attention to this word again: 
that it means more than calling and choosing at 
the moment. It refers to the past as well as the 
present. It does not mean that Paul grew mis- 
chievous to the Church, and had to be stopped. 
It does not mean that the eyes of the Lord, which 
run to and fro in the earth, saw this man—the 
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product of circumstances—this man of extra- 
ordinary power and enthusiasm; saw how useful 
he would be in the service of the Kingdom, and 
because of what he was chose him then and there, 
as a Church chooses and calls one minister out of 
a number whom it has never seen before. It means 
that Saul had never been out of the sight of God. 
That the Divine Disposer of events had been look- 
ing forward to that hour on the way to Damascus 
from before the birth of the babe into the Jewish 
family at Tarsus. A literal translation of the word 
would be,‘ The God of our fathers hath had thee in 
hand’ for this very thing. While the Holy Child 
was growing up in the home of Nazareth, this 
child was born in the home at Tarsus, and as truly 
as the Most High God had His purpose for the 
One, He had His purpose for the other also. 

But not a living soul knew of it. In the fulness 
of time the Divine purpose was disclosed. Weare 
often utterly ignorant of what God is doing. The 
last thing any man would have dreamt of would 
have been that Saul of Tarsus was to be the chief 
propagator of the faith of Christ. He seemed 
rather to be raised up of the Evil One to be its 
destroyer. We do not know what God is doing, 
and the worst of it is, we think we do; we cannot 
wait until the fulness of time, we demand to be 
shown every moment exactly where we are. Why, 
some of us would have gone over into blank atheism 
if we had lived in Jerusalem when Stephen was 
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allowed to be put to death, and the Church was 
scattered, and this mad persecutor was permitted 
to make havoc of it! We get very impatient 
and wroth with people who suggest to us that 
there is some wise purpose in a severe trial or 
disappointment; it seems half like an insult to 
us ; we think we have a right to be angry, and 
rarely a week passes by that we do not complain 
at some part of God’s ordinance for us, There is 
something either in our circumstances or in events 
that we think we have a perfect right to make into 
a grievance. We have so little faith in God, we 
so feebly believe, if we believe at all— 
‘. , . that one above, 


In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
Is working for the best.’ 


We do not know what’ God is doing ; and there 
is no lesson that we so much need to learn, when 
things are going contrary to our hopes and 
expectations, as the lesson of believing in God, 
and staying our hearts in confidence on Him. 

But it was not only that no one else dreamt that 
God had in hand Saul of Tarsus for the wonderful 
work which he did. He had never dreamt of it 
himself. It all comes home to us in the light of ~ 
his conversion. What the Church of Christ required 
wnen he was called was a great, clear thinker; not 
only a man who would tell what had happened in 
Galilee and Jerusalem—Peter could do that. There 
never lived a man who could speak out what he 
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had seen more faithfully than Peter ; open-hearted, 
frank, simple, unphilosophical, he was just the man 
for telling facts precisely as he had seen them. 
What was wanted was a man who could explain 
the facts; and that was what Peter could not do. 
It is intensely pathetic that our Lord had to 
go away without telling His mind to the eleven 
as He could tell it to Paul. The meaning of His 
death they never seemed to grasp ; but Paul grasped 
it, and the depth and glory of it filled his whole 
ministry. 

The parents of Saul knew not what they were 
doing when they decided that he should be a 
Rabbi, that he should go to Jerusalem and sit at 
the feet of Gamaliel, that he might be trained to 
think and inquire under that sane and sagacious 
thinker and scholar, that he might make a profound 
study of the Sacred Scriptures, and his mind might 
become completely saturated with the Law and the 
Prophets; but God had him in hand, and was even 
then directing his way. 

The Church needed a great missionary to the 
Gentiles, and not one of the original apostles was 
equal to the task. None of them was large-minded 
enough to grasp the idea of the perfect equality of 
Jew and Gentile. Beyond their own native and 
holy Palestine they had none of them travelled, 
The great world of Greece and Rome, the great 
cities of learning, of eager commerce, they knew 
almost nothing of, 
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But Saul had lived in Tarsus—a pagan city— 
the seat of a thriving commerce, a city whose river- 
banks were lined with wharves, in whose streets 
sailors and merchants of other nations were con- 
stantly seen, the centre of a large transport trade, 
and a seat of learning as well. There, in contact 
with the learning and commerce of other nations, 
in contact with the impurity and insufficiency of 
pagan religions, God had him in hand, training 
him in knowledge and experience for the work 
which He had for him to do. 

And so, whether we consider the temperament 
of the man, ardent, adventurous, propagandist, or 
the learning of his trade of tent-making, by which 
he supported himself in noble independence, or 
any other part of his previous life, it becomes clear 
to us that, all unseen and unknown, God was training 
and shaping him as a chosen vessel for the work 
which has made his name glorious for ever in the 
annals of the Christian Church. 

But what does all this mean? Are we consider- 
ing the experience of a great man merely? Is this 
only an academical discussion? We all believe 
that God calls and raises up great men. But does 
God care for great men only—for men who stand 
in the public gaze—at whose bedside and graveside! 
the whole world watches and weeps? Are they 
alone the men whom God has in hand? Are the 


1 This sermon was preached at the time of the death of Mr. 
Gladstone. 
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rest of us left to be shaped by accident or fate, to 
scramble for such places as we can get? Alas for 
us if that were so! In a great house there are not 
only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood 
and of earth, and the latter are as necessary as 
the former. There is as truly a place in the economy 
of Nature for the grain of sand as for the lofty 
mountain. 

So God has His plan for every man, and He 
has you in hand now—at this moment—during this 
period through which you are now passing, the 
meaning of which you cannot see, you are too 
blind to see. By sorrow, disappointment and loss, 
by difficulty, struggle, temptation, by the quenching 
of your ambition, by keeping you in the lowly 
place, by laying restraints upon you, He has you in 
hand, He is fitting, shaping you, for your place and 
destiny. 

‘Know well, my soul, God’s hand controls 
Whate’er thou fearest ; 


Round Him in calmest music rolls 
Whate’er thou hearest. 


‘What to thee is shadow, to Him is day, 
And the end He knoweth; 

And not on a blind and aimless way, 
The spirit goeth.’ 


Paul should be taken not as singular, but as 

typical—an example of God’s way with every man. 

Take comfort from another aspect of this case. 

Your greatest desire and prayer for some one 
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God working on the Careless 


whom you love has been that he should be a 
faithful and earnest disciple of Christ. There was 
a time when he gave promise of that, but that time 
has long since passed away, your hopes are clouded, 
he seems given over to carelessness and unbelief, 
and further away than ever from the Christian life. 
You think of all the good that he might do, if only 
he gave himself up to Christ ; as some Christians 
in early times might have thought wistfully of 
Saul of Tarsus. Are we not justified in believing 
that God has such an one in hand, even as He had 
Saul in hand in the days when not a soul would 
have dared to hope for his conversion? When all 
dreaded him, and none prayed for him, the Spirit 
of God was stirring within him, and his plunging 
into greater opposition to Christ was the kicking 
against the goad which pierced him more and more 
deeply as he went on his way. Men who are away 
from all earthly influence for good are not away 
from heavenly influences. The very carelessness 
may be assumed, the scoff may be forced. Through 
suffering and shame God may bring them to 
Himself. 

But the great lesson coming from this example 
—the lesson that puts so many of us to shame— 
is that of being ready to embrace the Divine Will 
when it is made known to us, 

We know a little what it meant to Saul of 
Tarsus. It meant the renouncing of every dear 
ambition that he had ever cherished, all comfort, 
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and ease, and friends, and all the prizes of the 
world; it meant contempt and scorn, poverty, 
danger, suffering, thankless service, a violent and 
ignominious death, and we hear him saying, ‘When 
it was the good pleasure of God to ‘reveal His Son in 
me, that I should preach Him among the Gentiles, 
immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood.’ 
When the call came, he answered, ‘I am ready!’ 
He laid his whole life at the feet of Christ, and 
counted it a small offering. There came to him 
such a vision of the glory of Christ, that the joy 
of making Him known to others, of receiving His 
approval, became to him the sweetest joy in life, 
It became the passion of his heart to share the 
sufferings of Christ. 

Would that we all had faith and courage to obey 
the choosing and calling of God! We have not 
always done it hitherto. We may do it now and 
henceforth. To miss that calling, to refuse it, is 
failure, disaster. Outward comfort or discomfort 
is but an incident by the way, an item in the 
voyage. The important thing is, to be in the line 
of God’s will to be moving in the direction of His 
purpose. ‘The world passeth away; but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’ 
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II 
The Ideal Christian Life 


“These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. 
These were purchased from among men, to be the firstfruits unto God 
and unto the Lamb. And in their mouth was found no lie: they are 
without blemish.’ —REV. xiv. 4, 5 (R.V.). 


HIS is a picture, furnished by revelation, of 

a redeemed society. Its fulness is realized 

in the life which is to come; its beginnings are 
here and now. The most rational way of regarding 
the future life is that of looking upon it as a 
continuation and development of the present, and 
the healthy Christian spirit is that which aims at 
realizing the life of heaven upon earth. It is not 
only hereafter, but here, that men may bear, in the 
language of this chapter, the image of the Lamb 
or the mark of the beast upon their foreheads ; 
the stamp of Christ or the stamp of the brute 
upon their lives. On this broad battlefield of 
eerth the sensual or the spiritual conquers in the 
individual life. Although, therefore, the vision of 
life which is painted for us here belongs in its 
fulness to the future, we may see its outlines in 
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the present, see now the characteristics of the lite 
here sketched for us ; and we ought to be striving 
after this ideal every day. 

In the first place, it zs a complete following of 
Christ. There is a great company of people: the 
number is not important, the place where they 
stand is not important; what is important is their 
attitude to Him who stands in the midst of them. 
The Lamb is in the midst of them, and their 
attitude to Him is that of perfect obedience. But 
that should be the attitude of every Christian on 
earth, The Church of Christ is a company of 
people who profess to have responded to the call 
of Christ, ‘Follow Me,’ and who respond to that 
call every day. 

Following Christ is the alpha and omega of 
the Christian life, and without it there can be no 
Christian life. For that life consists not only in 
trusting to what Christ has done for us, or to what 
He will do for us; but in making both a stimulus 
to the complete following of Him. His own words 
on this subject are very explicit and unmistakable. 
His first word to Peter and His last word was, 
‘Follow Me.’ To the young ruler He said, ‘You 
are doing many good things. One thing thou 
lackest ; sell all thou hast, and .. . come, follow 
Me.” ‘If any man will come after Me, let him 
follow Me.’ ‘Whosoever doth not bear his cross, 
and come after Me, cannot be My disciple.’ 

We all think we know what following Christ 
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means ; but it really needs careful personal thought 
and inquiry. It is not to be taken for granted 
that, because we are doing certain things which 
cettain other people are doing, therefore we 
ate following Christ. We may be following 
instead a mere custom of practice or belief, a 
fashion of thought or of action. It is not in 
affecting a peculiar dress, or adopting a particular 
creed, or doing certain things which are called 
religious, or observing certain ordinances, that the 
following of Christ consists. 

To follow Him in the general sense is to live 
in His spirit, the spirit of trust and obedience 
towards God, and of loving interest and service 
towards men, which He manifested ; to ask, What 
would Jesus have done if He had been placed as 
Iam? 

And to follow Him in the particular sense is to 
say every day with honest and earnest purpose, 
‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?’ not, 
‘What are others doing?’ but, ‘What is the will 
of my Master for me?’ Nothing is clearer to a 
student of the ways of Christ with men, than that 
His will differs for different people. It was only a 
very few people among the number who believed 
on Him, whom He required to leave the beaten 
track of their daily duties. He called His disciples 
to Him and chose twelve that they should be with 
Him. He left Zacchzeus, and Lazarus and his 
sisters, and the restored demoniac and the cured 
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paralytic and many others to bear witness to 
Him in their own circles. 

This is the ideal. Christian life, these are the 
people for whom the Lord is calling, who will not 
follow one another, but who will stand waiting at 
His gates, desiring to know His will, and saying 
by their actions, ‘We will follow whithersoever He 
leadeth, into service or rest, loss or gain, sorrow 
or joy, up the sunny hillside or through the 
dark valley. Our business on earth is to follow 
Jesus.’ 

In the second place, we come upon Zhe secret of 
this absolute following: ‘These were purchased.’ 
The idea is very simple, and is constantly present 
to the mind of the apostolic writers. One of the 
most familiar phrases of Paul to Christian people 
is, ‘Ye are not your own, ye are bought with a 
price” Christian men were the flock of Christ, 
which He had purchased with His own blood. 
Peter reminded the Christians that they had been 
redeemed, not with corruptible things, such as 
silver and gold, ‘but with the precious blood of 
Christ.’ And John ascribes the glory to Him who 
‘loosed us from our sins.’ 

We are not unfamiliar with the term in common 
life. One of the commonest sneers is that every 
man has his price ; which means in the lips of the 
cynic that any man will do the bidding of other 
men, if only they will give him enough money or 
enough praise, or in some other way will reward 
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him ; that you can buy any man over with some 
bribe, principles and all. It is not true of all 
men, thank God! There are many men who are 
not to be bought over from their convictions and 
principles by any price of applause or money that 
the world has to give. But we may apply the idea 
to the Christian life, and say, with truth, that the 
devotion, the whole-hearted service, the strength 
of brain and nerve and spirit of men, have 
been purchased by the grace and love of Jesus 
Christ. 

The name given to our Lord in this book is the 
name peculiar to St. John. He is the Lamb, the 
Lamb slain; and the manifestation of the love and 
grace of God made by the sacrifice on Calvary 
has been the spring of all the splendid heroism 
and enthusiasm of the Christian Church. The 
great impulse of Paul’s complete devotion was 
gathered there. ‘He loved me, and gave Himself 
for me. The Lord had purchased him; but not 
as men were accustomed to purchase slaves in the 
olden time, without consulting their will. 

The atonement of Christ is not a cold legal 
transaction, by virtue of which a certain number of 
souls are passed over from the power of evil to the 
power of good ; it is not thus that men are bought ; 
but by goodness, by love, by the infinite grace of 
Christ the will is won over, the love of man for God 
is created, the devotion of the heart is purchased. 

As the soul sees. Jesus, feels the wonder and 
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mystery of that love that led Him to lay down 
His life for its salvation, it cries— 


‘To Thee, Thou dying Lamb, 
I all things owe: 
All that I have, and am, 
And all I know. 
All that I have is now no longer mine, 
And I am not my own, Lord; I am Thine.’ 


You will observe that there is something 
indicated as to the relation of these purchased 
people to other men. They are called the first- 
fruits. They are not the whole, but a sample of 
what is to follow. They are gathered out, not 
that the rest may be left to blasting and mildew 
and perpetual unripeness; and God’s elect souls 
sadly mistake the purpose of their election when 
they become exclusive, self-satisfied, unpitiful. 
When God redeems a man from untruth, from 
frivolity, or covetousness, or dishonesty, or selfish- 
ness, or lust, it is not that he may be happy and 
safe, but that he may see in himself a sample of 
what can be done in any other man, The 
knowledge of God, the energy of the Holy Spirit, 
the sunshine of divine love, may bring about the 
same great change in others. ‘Of His own will 
begat He us with the word of truth, that we 
should be a kind of firstfruits of His creatures,’ 

In the third place, we see the result of following 
Christ manifested in the character of these elect souls. 
‘In their mouth was found no lie: they are without . 
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blemish.’ A man may have no character, or a 
very bad character, when he begins to follow 
Christ; a weak and unreliable character, a 
character with many dark patches in it; but so 
surely as he is won by the infinite love to follow 
Christ, he will get a new character; it will be a 
thing of growth—character always is ; it is never 
made at a stroke, but it will be sure to come. And 
here are the marks of it: broadly speaking, we 
may say they are ‘truth and bs ade no lie, no 
blemish,’ 

I need not dwell on the preciousness, in any 
community, of people on whose word you can 
absolutely rely ; who will never say what they do 
not feel, nor make a promise which they do not 
intend to keep, nor pretend to be other than they 
are ; who will not go beyond the truth to gain any 
advantage, who will be perfectly sincere to friend 
and foe, to buyer and seller, in business and 
religion. 

You know how difficult it is to speak the truth 
under all circumstances ; that it is more difficult to 
be true than to be fervent in religious emotions ; 
how much there is to excuse and favour a little 
colouring of actual facts, 

It comes to this, my brethren—and this is the 
teaching of Scripture—that Christ imparts this 
purity to those who follow Him. Having been 
forgiven their past sins through the blood of His 
Cross, they are saved by His life. A more perfect 
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following of Christ, a more perfect union with 
Him, will mean a more perfect purity. He says 
to us concerning our defiled imaginations, our 
weak power of resistance, our sadly blotted and 
stained inner lives, our vain efforts, and our still 
more vain regrets: ‘Follow Me; surrender thine 
heart to Me.’ ‘I am the Alpha and the Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the first and the last.’ 
Beholding as in a glass His glory, keeping in the 
right attitude towards Him, we are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, stage by stage, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

There is nothing that the Bible more strongly 
insists upon than that we shall be true. ‘A God 
of truth, and without iniquity, just and right,’ is 
the living God whom the Bible reveals ; and it is 
certain that as a man follows Christ, comes into 
real contact with Him, he will become ashamed 
of every false way; and it is equally certain that 
Christ can cure us of untruth. It is equally 
certain that whatsoever loveth and maketh a lie 
shall in no wise enter the pearly gate, nor stand 
within the presence of the holy God. The men 
who follow Christ are men in whose mouth is 
found no guile. 

And they are without spot, they are pure and 
clean. Nothing pains a man who is truly seeking 
to follow Christ, nothing distresses him so much, 
nothing gives him such agony of soul, as the spots 
and stains that are in his thoughts and desires, on 
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his inner life, spots which he sometimes thinks are 
gone, which break out again and again, visible it 
may be to no eye but his own and God’s. It is so 
painful that some people leave off following Christ, 
and other people give up thinking about it, and 
some even give up hope. They read, ‘ Without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord, and they say, 
‘Well, holiness is impossible, and we must simply 
give up thinking and troubling about it, and leave 
ourselves to the mercy of God.’ 

But it is not impossible, and we are not to lose 
the desire. It may take a lifetime to achieve it, 
but it will certainly be achieved by the man who 
earnestly seeks it, and seeks it in the right way. 
It is the will of God for us. It is the requirement 
of God from us. He that hath clean hands and 
a pure heart shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord. And the true way to achieve it is to 
persist in a whole-hearted following of Christ. 
You have doubtless observed that these very 
phrases are used by the Apostle Peter in his 
Epistles concerning our Lord: ‘No guile was 
found in His mouth;’ He was ‘a Lamb without 
blemish and without spot.’ And this supreme 
achievement, put into other words, is simply this, 
that they who follow Christ become like Him. 
And that is what is necessary, if we are to live 
with Him. 
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“Be sure your sin will find you out,’ —NUMB. xxxii. 23. 


OU may not think so—it may not appear to 
you in the light or character of a sin—but 
it is a sin, and a sin that will come back to you to 
stay, and to plague you. You may think that you 
can play fast and loose with your obligations, that 
you can please yourself whether you go there, or 
stay here. It may seem to you that it is entirely 
optional. But you have God to reckon with—the 
living God—and if you refuse, if you will not do 
this thing, you have sinned against Him, and that 
is the worst thing that can happen to any people 
or any person. 

But what was this thing that they did not want 
to do—that they were anxious to escape? Briefly, 
they did not want to help their brethren, who had 
marched with them step by step, sharing all their 
difficulties and wanderings for forty years. They 
did not want to go over the Jordan, apparently ; 
part of the land promised had been subdued, the 
land east of Jordan, rich, fat pasture land; two 
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tribes and a half, out of twelve, wanted to take up 
their quarters there. There may have been nothing 
wrong in that, though it would have looked better, 
to say the least, if they had waited until the land 
could be in some fair way divided. The chief 
thing, however, was that they wanted to shirk the 
difficulties which lay ahead for their brethren of 
the other tribes. Their brethren had helped them 
to conquer this territory ; of themselves they could 
not have done it, and now they appear to be guilty 
of the meanness and selfishness of wishing to 
abandon the campaign, enjoy the spoils, and leave 
the other tribes to fight the battles which pertained 
to the whole nation. 

And this is part of Moses’ astonished and in- 
dignant reply. His reply altogether, delivered 
with some warmth, is: ‘There must be no schism 
in the body politic. Together ye have been 
delivered—protected—guided; together ye have 
sinned, and suffered, and been forgiven ; together 
ye have taken possession of the first strip of 
promised territory ; together ye must remain until 
the whole land is subdued. No tribe shall settle, 
as regards its men, till all are ready to settle. 
“Ye shall go over Jordan armed before the Lord, 
every one of you shall go over.” God is going to 
drive out your enemies, but He requires every man 
among you as the instrument of His power. The 
battle does not depend on numbers, but on the 
power and presence of God; but the power and 
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presence of God depend upon your unity ; “and if 
ye will not do so, behold ye have sinned against 
the Lord!” Against the Lord, and not merely 
against your brethren of the other tribes! You 
will not merely have to reckon with them, it is 
with Him the reckoning must be. If ye will not 
stand by your brethren, march with them, share 
their risks, their difficulties, their hardships, ye 
have sinned, and it is against the Lord ye have 
sinned.’ It is not a question between man and 
man merely ; there is nothing that is merely and 
only that. Mean and shabby treatment of your 
brethren—desertion of your brethren—indifference 
to your brethren—wilful quarrels with your brethren 
—refusal to go up to the help of your brethren—is 
sinning against the Lord. 

God is infinitely and intimately concerned with 
our relationships to each other. We sometimes 
forget that nothing we can do will please Him 
while we refuse to do anything to please our 
neighbour—while we stand aloof in bitterness and 
hardness, in refusal to confess a fault, or to forgive 
one. He will not acknowledge us while we 
repudiate our fellow man, ‘If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Heavenly Father 
forgive you. Think on that when you are 
cherishing a grudge. Remember, my brethren, 
that Christ died not only to reconcile men to God, 
but also to reconcile them. to one another. To 
make both one, to break down the middle wall of 
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partition, ‘to gather together in one all the children 
of God that are scattered abroad.’ 

Everybody who reads this incident condemns 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad for their mean and 
selfish spirit. They came very near to wrecking 
the national hopes and prospects; they had been 
wrecked forty years before by cowardly and un- 
faithful men, and if it had not been for the sharp 
sight and firm attitude of Moses they would have 
been wrecked again. But he would be a very bold 
man who would venture to affirm that such a spirit 
is never prevalent in modern times, and that what 
these tribes were made ashamed and afraid to do, 
is never done to-day; that we cannot bring the 
deepest lessons of this incident up to date. Are there 
no modern people who act over again the part of 
these tribes, who not only think about it, but do it? 

Do we not see that the great lesson for Israel 
was the solidarity of the tribes ; that the battle of 
one was to be the battle of all; their unity, the 
condition of their entering their inheritance ; and 
that to break the solidarity meant the foiling of 
plans, the defeat of God’s purposes, and sin against 
Him? And is not that a lesson we need to learn 
in these modern times? 

Is there no such thing in our social and political 
life as men seizing upon that which others have 
helped them to win, which unaided they never 
could have won, and refusing to go forward to help 
to win what remains? Are there no people among 
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us who possess that which no more belongs to them 
than to their neighbours, and who leave their 
neighbours to wage their warfare all alone? Are 
there no people in this city who thrive and fatten 
upon the labours of others, and who say by their 
actions, ‘I have my good, I mean to enjoy it, and 
now other people must look after themselves’ ? 

Is it not more true of London than of any other 
place, that one half of the world does not know 
how the other half lives, and might we not add, 
and does not want to know? 

There is a band of men and women fighting in a 
good cause in the interests of humanity—here for 
better conditions of life; there for purity ; against 
drunkenness and against vice. Others are engaged 
in philanthropic labours, succouring the widow 
and orphan, the blind and lame, the destitute and 
poor, the broken and defeated. It is God’s battle 
they are engaging in; His cause in which they 
have enlisted. But the battle of one is the battle 
of all. It is our business as truly as theirs who 
are giving themselves to it. Are there none of us 
who sit idly by, who refuse to lend a helping hand; 
who are therefore in danger of incurring the con- 
demnation of the text, ‘If ye will not do so, ye 
have sinned against the Lord’? 

We come now to distinctly religious matters, 
and we think of the inheritance into which we 
Englishmen have entered. We believe this nation 
owes its marvellous expansion and predominant 
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influence, and the strength of moral character which 
lies at the back of these, to our freedom from 
priestly tyranny, our Protestant love of the Bible, 
our observance of the day of rest. Through the 
labours and sufferings of those gone before, these 
great privileges are ours. There is still a noble 
band of men contending that these may be pre- 
served and enlarged. Have we done our part? 
Are we doing it? Are weall prepared now to labour, 
to sacrifice, to fight for our brethren and ourselves 
that God’s inheritance be not taken away from us? 

We may bring this incident a step nearer still. 
What is the duty of the Christian Church to-day ? 
Is it not to win the world for Jesus Christ, to 
evangelize the nations, beginning at our own doors, 
in our own neighbourhood? . For this purpose we 
are united in fellowship. For this purpose our 
machinery exists. It is our commission, ‘Seek 
first the Kingdom,’ ‘Go, make disciples of all 
nations. Are all the tribes ready to go over 
armed before the Lord for war for this great 
purpose? Is every member of every Church deeply 
interested in the aggressive work of his particular 
Church; interested enough to pray for it every 
day; to attend its meetings for prayer; to en- 
courage its workers with words and gifts and 
sympathy? Do the gifts from the whole body of 
believing people for Home and Foreign Mission 
enterprise show that there is not one tribe lacking 
in loyalty and generous devotion? Does every 
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man see that God calls him to share the enterprise, 
its burden and its glory? 

Are there no people who have entered into a 
spiritual inheritance of forgiveness and rest in God, 
and who have straightway become indifferent to 
the men who have not yet found their inheritance, 
who are battling with temptations and doubts, 
with passions and sins? 

The mere asking of these questions thoughtfully 
should be sufficient to bring home to some of us at 
least a sense of our failure, perhaps of our unfaith- 
fulness. These men were not proposing to attack 
their brethren, or to do violence upon them. They 
were simply proposing to desert them, to leave 
them to go their way alone. Their sin would have 
been the sin of doing nothing, of sitting still, and 
that may be sometimes the worst and basest of 
sins, Cowardice, selfishness, and treachery to God 
and man may be involved in it. ‘If ye will not do 
so,’ it may be God is saying to us respecting some 
help which we should be rendering His cause, some 
work which cries out to be done. ‘If ye will not 
do so, behold, ye have sinned against the Lord ;’ 
and this is the worst thing that can happen to you. 

Now observe what He says about the sin. Not, 
‘it shall be found out.’ It was not a secret sin, 
hidden from men, which on some future day would 
be dragged to light and exposed. It was public 
already, known to everybody. Not, ‘the sin will be 
found out,’ but, ‘ 2¢ wel find you out” Your treachery 
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to your brethren, which you think is to result in 
your own advantage, will result in your overthrow 
and your destruction ; so, your sin will find you out. 

We have sometimes heard this word of Moses 
used to alarm people who are sinning in secret, to 
carry to them the warning that in some mysterious 
way their deeds will be brought to light. But it 
often happens otherwise. A great part of men’s 
wrongdoing, and sometimes the deeds that would 
blast their reputation and lead men to despise 
them, are never brought to light. In a great city 
like this you may sin, and men may never know it. 
There may be men here even now with some sin 
lying back in their lives, which if their present 
friends knew it would cause them to shrink away 
and cast them off. But though a man escape 
everything here, he has still to reckon with God, 
who will render to every man according to his 
works, and from whom nothing is hidden. What 
our text says is, not that sin shall be found out, but 
that it will find the men out, and that is a principle 
—an inevitable law. 

See how this works in relation to some of the 
things which we have mentioned. If men will not 
engage in the battle against drunkenness and lust, 
then these vices will overspread the life of the 
nation until its moral strength be sapped, and 
those who refused will be compelled to share in 
the general disaster, and it may be some one 
dearest to them will be caught in the snare and 
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become the victim of the destroyer. If you will 
make no effort to preserve religious freedom, if you 
will leave the defence of these matters to a few 
people whom you are pleased to regard as bigots 
and enthusiasts, the result may be that your freedom 
will be taken from you, and the battle will have to 
be fought over again. So one might proceed point 
by point through the whole catalogue. 

One great lesson is stamped upon this word of 
Moses, vizi—That ease, or comfort, or pleasure 
purchased at the cost of loyalty to conscience, 
obedience to the law of God, are purchased at 
tremendous and even awful cost. You may get 
your own way ; you may have secured some great 
advantage; you may have swept a great sum of 
money into your purse; you may have scored a 
great commercial or social success ; you may have 
had some most thrilling pleasure; but if you have 
been selfish, disloyal to your fellow men, violated 
your conscience, been untrue to your sense of 
justice and purity, you have suffered loss compared 
with which your gain is as nothing’; you have 
suffered awful damage in your character, perhaps 
irretrievable damage, you have smirched your soul, 
you have sinned against the Lord; and ‘be sure 
your sin will find you out.’ 

How do men’s sins find them out? I suppose 
that in cases where crime is undiscovered the dread 
and terror, or the anguish of remorse, have been 
worse to endure than the actual punishment which 
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the law could inflict. It has been a positive relief 
to people before now—a relief to an overburdened 

conscience—to confess the crime and receive the 

penalty. In some cases sin yielded to, indulged in 

for the sake of pleasure, yielded to in early days, be- 

comes a terrible tyrant, even after it is repented of. 

There are some sins which leave their mark upon 

the memory, they return to vex and plague us 

in after years; others leave their mark on our 

relations with our fellow creatures; others upon 

our own souls, warping, damaging, crippling them; 

but in every case—somewhere—somehow—sin 

works its own punishment. It is man’s colossal 

mistake, his blind folly and madness. Its root_ 
lies, as in this incident, in selfishness. God has 

given us this Book to warn us against its subtle 

and terrible consequences, and most of all to tell 

us of One who is called Jesus, because He can save 

from sins. If you want to know how dreadful a 

thing sin is, think of His agony in the Garden, and 

the darkness of the Cross, Turn there also, if you 

would know something of the depth and strength 

of God’s desire to save you. He can only save 

you as you turn from sin, and from the self-seeking 
which is at the root of it, to Him. In your ears 

and mine the words ring, ‘The soul that sinneth it 

shall die. Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways,’ 

‘As I live I have no pleasure in the death of a 

sinner, but rather that he repent.’ ‘The wages of 
sin is death ; the gift of God is eternal life.’ 
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‘Apart from Me ye can do nothing.’—JOHN xv. 5. 
‘I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me?— 
PHIL. iv, 13. 


OTH these passages deal with the same 
theme. The one gives us the pregnant 
words of the Master to His disciples, the other 
the words of a great and abundantly useful dis- 
ciple and apostle concerning his Master. The one 
in a negative form, the other in a positive, gives 
us the secret of the Christian’s power. The one 
tells us that, apart from a certain experience, 
nothing is possible to us. The other, that in that 
experience there has been discovered and proved 
the fact that all things can be done. 

We must bear in mind the fact that the words 
relate to a certain kind of life—the life which 
Christ set before His disciples, and which this 
great disciple, as I have called him, had set before 
himself, and had largely realized. Even bearing 
that in mind, the words seem very sweeping, and 
so confused are our ideas of the Christian life, 
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that they seem sometimes almost too sweeping 
to be true. On the one side perfect emptiness 
and uselessness, on the other side completest ful- 
ness. Absolute poverty here—absolute wealth 
there. On the one hand, nothing—on the other, 
all things. Those are the alternatives set before 
us by these two passages. 

It is to be feared that there are many thousands 
of people who are living in perfect neglect and 
disregard of the conditions of which these passages 
speak. They are living apart from Christ, or, as 
Paul puts it in another place ‘without God,’ and 
such people are doing many things, and in the 
common estimation, great things. Yet, if we are 
to apply the words of our Lord to these many 
and great things, we must modify and revise our 
decisions. 

There is, of course, a sense in which these words 
are always true, even when God is unrecognized 
and unacknowledged. He is still, unconsciously 
to men, touching and strengthening their. life. 
They live and move and have their being in Him, 
and apart from Him they could not live. If He 
withheld His help, they must perish. But our 
Lord is speaking here strictly in a spiritual sense, 
of the good life, the life that is holy and which 
breaks out into holy deeds, of the life which His 
disciples are intended to live, and He says to 
them, ‘Apart from Me, severed from Me, ye can 
do nothing,’ 
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We are all familiar, and have been from our 
childhood, with the illustration which He uses to 
enforce this declared truth—viz. that of the Vine 
and the Branches. We are familiar with His 
assertion that it is as necessary for the disciple, 
for the man who would live the life of the true 
disciple, to be connected continually with Him, 
as for the branch to be connected with the vine. 
And the complete nature of that statement is 
manifest in this—that if that connection is severed, 
life will not merely be feeble and poor, but an 
absolute and utter failure. That constitutes the 
searching nature of this saying of our Lord. It ~ 
is not that the abiding union with Him, of which 
He speaks in this chapter, is a desirable experience, 
an experience which we ought to seek after, like, 
say, reading our Bibles, or attending meetings, or 
being kind and thoughtful towards others; and 
failing to do which we may reproach ourselves. 
It is not merely a duty, or a privilege, neglecting 
which we shall incur the reproach of our con- 
sciences and the disapproval of God, It is a neces- 
sity. Apart from Him, as Christians, we cannot 
live, we must perish; and though we may live as 
men, our lives will be failures—we shall be like the 
majority of the Church in Sardis, we shall have a 
name to live, we shall really be dead. That is the 
reflection which makes these words so serious, so 
solemn, so completely searching. Think of them 
and think of human life in the light of them. 
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We can do a great many things apart from 
Christ and that vital union with Him of which this 
chapter treats; indeed we could do some things, 
perhaps, better and more easily apart from this 
condition than if we fulfilled it. But if we are to 
keep strictly to the word of the Lord, we are 
compelled to say of all the things that we could 
do thus, ‘they are nothing.’ For example, I 
suppose it is possible for us to achieve what is 
generally recognized as success in life apart from 
Christ. A man might even make a large fortune, 
and, in certain circumstances, it would be easier 
to make a fortune, severed from Christ, than united 
to Him. And in the same way, men might make a 
great reputation apart from Christ ; all the honour 
which the world has to give it might bring and 
lay at their feet. And yet we must say, if we are 
to stick to the text, that under those circumstances 
fortune and honour and reputation are nothing, 
and the man who holds them holds nothing. A 
man might also acquire a vast amount of knowledge 
apart from Christ. But having in view God’s 
conception of human life and the Divine purpose 
respecting it, we are led irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that that which he has acquired through 
years of study, all his store of learning, is nothing. 
Life has failed of its purpose, it has been lived in 
vain. That is to say, the purpose of our being 
here is that we shall be fitted for living with God for 
ever; and none of the things that I have mentioned 
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can give any of us that fitness. They all fade into 
nothingness compared with holiness. That is the 
supreme end of life, and ‘without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord.’ 

But there are other things that we can do apart 
from Christ. We can do things as Churches 
and as individuals, some of which seem to be 
religious. We can build a place of worship—I do 
not for a moment suggest that it is often or ever 
done, I am simply dealing with possibilities, and 
they are rather startling—we can build a place 
of worship, and make it very handsome and 
costly, and furnish it in the most liberal fashion ; 
we can start a Sunday school, canvass the 
neighbourhood for children, and get both school 
and church filled with men and women and 
children ; we can teach the children Bible lessons, 
acquaint them with the geography of the Holy 
Land, and much more; and when we have done 
all that, Christ may say of it, as He said of the 
Church at Laodicea, ‘I am outside, and you have 
done nothing, and you possess nothing. 

It is quite possible for me to prepare a sermon, 
to spend much time and labour over the prepara- 
tion, and to preach it, and all the time to have done 
nothing ; I may not even have interested my con- 
gregation, or if I have, no heart has been touched, 
nobody has been led nearer to Christ, nobody’s 
sorrow has been comforted, nobody has repented 
of sin. There was a great deal of information in 
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the sermon, but there was no grace in it, and no 
spiritual power ; I have really wasted my time and 
the time of the people who came to worship. The 
secret has been that I was severed from Christ in 
the writing and preaching of that sermon, and my 
mind was full of myself or my fellow men ; I failed 
to think of Him, and never sought to lead people 
to Him. -I suppose Paul is writing in this 
strain when he says, ‘Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not love’—which is the sign and fruit of life—‘I 
am become as sounding brass or as a tinkling 
cymbal.’ 

Coming a little nearer to the heart of things, and 
leaving aside such matters as making a fortune 
or building a church, we shall recognize the truth 
of these words. Take two of the things on which, 
perhaps, our hearts are set. First, the conquest of 
sin and selfishness. The secret of failure in many 
cases, where people sincerely strive against selfish 
and sinful habits, is that they strive by themselves, 
and as a matter of self-interest. Many a victim 
of some wretched vice is warned of his infatuation, 
is told what the inevitable results will be, that he 
will lose his position, forfeit respect, or be socially 
and commercially ruined. He sees distinctly the 
picture of his shattered life, is seized with fits of 
remorse and self-contempt, weeps burning tears, 
and calls himself hard names while the fit is on 
him ; but when it passes away, the old infatuation 
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returns, and once more the will lies prostrate in 
agony and shame, 

But sometimes, reasons which seem not nearly 
so strong, but which are more affectionate, may 
weigh with him. The thought of his children, 
whose life may be blighted by his wrong-doing, of 
a mother who did him nothing but good all his 
life, and whose heart will be broken, or the thought 
of a strong and pure friend who would gladly 
sympathize with and help him, and not despise 
him nor cast him off—the thought of such a friend, 
communication with him, and confiding in him, 
may be his salvation, when, struggling alone, he 
would be hopeless and lost. So when men can 
think of Jesus Christ as being a perfectly real 
person, looking with holy mercy on sinful men, 
stretching out His hands to help them, taking some 
of those who were reputed to be the worst to His 
heart ; when they can think of Him as the Friend 
of sinners, and strive against selfishness for His 
sake and in the assurance of His knowledge 
and sympathy, the striving becomes a different 
thing, more thorough, more hearty, and far more 
effectual. 

Take a second Christian ambition—zo do good. 
We are here to do good. To exercise a holy 
influence over those around us, to lead some of 
them into the new life. It is difficult to see how 
any one can possess spiritual life in the smallest 
degree without cherishing this ambition. There 
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is hardly so great a joy on earth, even if there is 
anything half so precious, as the consciousness 
that you have helped men to a better life ; just as 
there is no greater remorse, when the conscience 
is awakened, than the conviction that you have 
led others astray. But that great happiness, the 
happiness of leading people from the darkness 
into the light, from carelessness and unbelief into 
a living and earnest faith, is impossible apart from 
Christ. It is not the clever people, nor people 
in high station, as such, that exert the greatest 
influence for good over their fellows, it is the good 
people, and the good people are those who live in 
fellowship with Christ. ; 

There are yet other matters respecting which 
the great statement of these passages might be 
proved to be true. Such things as resisting the 
influences, what may be called the downward in- 
fluences, which play upon all our lives; influences 
which tend to make us careless, slovenly, selfish, 
worldly. What a power is necessary, reverting for 
a moment to the figure of this passage, to uphold a 
fair and spreading branch day and night, summer 
and winter, against the weight of the air, and 
the gravitation of the earth! Indeed, one great 
botanist remarks, that the power which a plant 
exercises in holding a leaf erect during the entire 
day, without pause and without fatigue, is an effort 
of astonishing vigour. And what power is neces- 
sary in a man, to hold up his spirit against the 
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weight of the world’s influences, which drag at him 
hourly, to resist and cast off the unclean thoughts 
that are suggested, to resist covetousness and greed 
and selfishness, to keep triumphantly steadfast in 
the right and good way! Nothing but the life of 
Christ constantly pouring itself into the man, 
renewing him in the spirit of his mind, can do it. 
You talk about the strain of these times. The 
chief strain is the strain of living an upright and 
pure and loving and spiritual life. 

And there are other things to be thought of, 
times of crisis through which we have to pass, 
seasons of fiery trial. We want to carry ourselves 
worthily then; when losses and disappointments 
and bereavements overtake us, to bear them, not 
with philosophic calmness, much less in stoical 
indifference ; but bravely, unselfishly, victoriously ; 
without peevishness and murmuring and cowardly 
whining. We cannot do it apart from Christ. His 
words are true then, if they are ever true, ‘ Apart 
from Me ye can do nothing.’ 

/ Then there are the irritations of life, the people 
ac differ from us, and are sometimes bitter in 
their differences; the people and things that 
will not shape themselves to our minds; the 
annoyances that belong to business, the wrongs 
that obtain there, the self-seeking of people, the 
unscrupulousness of people, the untrustworthiness 
of people, the bad temper of people. How can you 
bear it all? How can you behave yourself worthily, 
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and keep your own soul free from the stain of it 
all, apart from Christ ? 

We cannot. It is utterly hopeless, and our own 
peevishness and fretfulness and resentment and 
irritability should be to us the indication that we 
have suffered ourselves to drift away from Christ ; 
we are out of touch with Him, and therefore the 
power of resistance and endurance is gone. The 
enemy has found the secret of our strength, as 
Delilah discovered the secret of Samson’s, and has 
weaned our affections from Christ, to fasten them 
on some lower and poorer object. 

But in Christ it can be done; that is the ex- 
perience of the apostle. A man can live the life. 
He can live the Christian life, the real and true 
Christian life, under the most adverse conditions. 
Not the life of outward ceremonies or observances, 
but the life of holy love. } 

‘I can do all things ;’ or rather, ‘I am strong 
for all things ;’ and among the all things he puts 
outward losses ; he is strong to bear them, he not 
only can bear them, but he is strong to bear them, 
He knows how to go down into the Valley of 
Humiliation, to lose his money, to be abased, to 
be hungry, to suffer want. There are some men 
who can bear these things, and bear themselves 
nobly when they are stripped, when the little hoard 
which thrift and carefulness have accumulated, 
through long years of labour, is broken into and 
exhausted by sickness and trouble, or carried off 
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by speculative thieves. But there are many who 
cannot ; they say they have lost their all, and their 
hearts are broken. 

I suppose Paul forfeited a fortune when he 
accepted Christ. He certainly forfeited his repu- 
tation among men—and men will sometimes give 
all they have for a reputation. Moreover, he had 
to snap the ties which bound him most closely 
to many friends. They reckoned him as a 
dead man, as one for ever disgraced—as some 
people in India reckon their friends who accept 
Christ to-day. And speaking of this, Paul said, 
‘I have cheerfully suffered the loss of all things, 
and do count them but dung, that I may win 
Christ.’ 

To sum up: there are things which we think we 
can do apart from Christ. According to His teach- 
ing, they amount to nothing. There are other 
things which we know cannot be done apart from 
Him. There is nothing that ought to be done, that 
is worth doing, that cannot by fellowship with Him 
be accomplished. The man who abides in Christ 
has a refuge, a dwelling-place into which he can 
run for shelter from the fiercest storms of temptation 
and trouble, a Friend to whom he can turn when 
all other friends fail, and when the heart would 
otherwise either break or become as hard as the 
nether millstone. The answer to the question, 
whether life is to be worth living, is in the other 
question, ‘Will you surrender it to Christ in 
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faith and obedience, and repeat that surrender 
every morning ?’ 

I do not see how any man can look out on life 
without a certain amount of dread. Think of what 
there is to be done: of the work which lies close 
to hand—the training of children, the management 
of business after an upright and honest fashion ; 
and the things which lie further away from us, the 
wrongs and sufferings of men to be redressed and 
alleviated. And we are none of us so ignoble as 
not to desire to do something, to do our duty, to 
play our part nobly, in the brief time allotted to 
us on the stage of human action. There is some- 
thing intolerable to us in the thought that nobody 
will be the better for our having lived. 

We sometimes envy the people whose journey 
is over, and who are, as we say, ‘at rest.’ But we 
need not. With the provision made for us in 
Christ Jesus, it is a glorious thing to live, with all 
the peril surrounding life, an unspeakably glorious 
thing. And no man need fail of the grace of God, 
and no highest ambition need remain unrealized. 

It is all a question whether we will put our lives 
into the keeping of Christ, as He put His own life 
into the Father's keeping from day to day. It 
seems that even He, our Lord, felt that He was 
helpless apart from the Father: ‘I can of mine 
own self do nothing.’ And if He could say that, 
with how much more reason may you and I say it! 
Some of us have discovered our impotence apart 
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from Christ ; by bitter experience we have proved 
it, by the shame and agony of our sin. There is 
no need to prove it in that way. It is better for 
us to take His own word on the point, a word in 
which He offers Himself to us, and then from that 
point to go on to prove the fulness of power to do 
and bear and suffer and triumph, which flows into 
the spirit of the man who makes Christ his home, 
and lives in daily fellowship with the Son of God. 
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_ ‘That I may know... the fellowship of His sufferings.’ —Pui., 
lll, Io, 
HE Apostle Paul is expressing here the 
intense longing of his heart. It is a little 
bit of spiritual autobiography. He uncovers his 
secret desires to the Philippian Christians, opens 
the chamber of his inner life, and we see what is 
working there. You often wonder what is moving 
in some prominent personality, what is the secret 
and predominating purpose of his life. It is well 
to turn that curious inquiry in upon ourselves, 
Supposing every man’s heart were unveiled, and 
this were a kind of Palace of Truth, one wonders 
what would be discovered as the ruling passion of 
each man’s life—with one to be rich, with another 
to have some sort of position, with another to be 
approved and loved, with another to get pleasure, 
with another to be useful, or to be free from some 
besetting sin. 
Would there be any one who would confess to 
this peculiar passion of Paul? There would be 
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many doubtless who would share his desire to win 
Christ and be found in Him; there would be many 
who would share his great desire to know Christ 
by personal revelation. But one may be per- 
mitted to doubt if many of us, if any of us, have 
cherished a desire to share by experience in the 
sufferings of Christ. Ordinarily, suffering is the 
one experience which we are most desirous to 
avoid. To fortunate souls the possibility of it, the 
taste of it, is the fly in the ointment of life, the 
cloud overshadowing it which they fear to enter. 
The great business of many people is to avoid 
suffering ; while to others suffering is the great un- 
solved mystery of life; the thing which we labour 
hard, and unsuccessfully, to reconcile with the 
goodness of God, 

We do not like to hear stories of suffering ; they 
make us miserable. And one of the things which 
many people who believe in Christ expect Him to 
do for them is to save them from suffering. Part 
of our philosophy of the death of our Lord is 
that He suffered in order to save us from suffering. 
And when we think what the sufferings of Christ 
were, that first of all they were poverty and 
homelessness, and then that they were ingratitude 
and unfaithfulness from those whom He sought to 
serve and bless, then malice and fierce hatred from 
His enemies, that He was maligned and scorned, 
reproached, spat upon, and killed; that in Him 
the innocent suffered for the guilty ; when you think 
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of all this, it comes upon you as a great surprise 
that any one should long to share such experiences 
as these. 

We would all like to know the peace of Christ, 
the joy and comfort of Christ, His thankful trust 
in the Father’s love. We would some of us brace 
ourselves to bear some shadow of His experience 
of suffering, if it pleased God to lay it upon us, but 
to long for it is quite another thing. A bold, brave 
spirit must his be, who can pray and long to share 
the sufferings of Christ. Can we understand the 
feeling out of which this desire sprang? And can 
we see the reasonableness of the desire, and whether 
it is a desire that ought to be in us and cherished 
by us? Let us see. 

First, as to the feeling out of which this desire 
sprang; if we can see that, we shall see the 
reasonableness of it. And indeed it is very easy 
to see; it shines out and breaks out in all the words 
and writings of Paul. It was his intense and 
consuming love for Christ, a love reverent, worship- 
ful, grateful, the love of one who felt that Christ 
had done everything for him, and was more to him 
than all the glory of the world. At any moment 
he would not only have suffered anything, he would 
have died for the love that he bore to Christ ; and 
he never lost it, as some of us do, it never abated 
in its fervour, it grew more and more intense as 
life went on. The Lord had won his whole heart, 
and He was so wonderful to Paul that his heart 
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seemed a very little and contemptible offering to 
lay upon the altar of Christ. 

One may hazard the humble opinion, in paren- 
thesis, that what is greatly lacking in our modern 
Christian life is this enthusiastic love to Christ 
which filled the soul of Paul. We think well of 
Christ, we admire His sayings, we are anxious to 
know Him, to understand His words and keep 
them, to be something like Him, to avoid His 
condemnation, to have His approval now and at 
the last. But all these desires and thoughts lie 
often in the realm of duty, they lack the warmth 
and colour of personal love which has been the 
secret of all the sublime heroisms and sacrifices of 
Christian history. We are interested in our fellow 
men, anxious to do them good, but too often our 
hearts are perfectly cold towards our Lord, and 
unmoved at the thought of Him. 

But we know quite well that where ardent love 
is, the desire expressed here is perfectly natural. 
Love hungers to share everything which belongs 
to the loved one, especially pain and suffering. 
You know that it isso in our common relationships, 
There is not a true mother anywhere who, when 
her child is suffering pain, would not give all she 
possesses to be able to take the pain and bear it. 
And there is not a true wife anywhere who does 
not long to share her husband’s perplexities. One 
of the greatest troubles that love has to bear some- 
times is the trouble that the one who is dearest is 
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suffering in silence, aloof and uncommunicative, 
withdrawing into himself. 

And when we look up to one who is great and 
wise and good, far above us in all things, revered 
and admired, whose friendship is the joy of life; 
and trouble and sorrow fall to his lot, what a 
longing there is to share them! And what an 
honour if he admit us to his confidence, and tell 
us the secret sorrow of his life and his dear wish, 
and let us do something to show our affection ! 

Let a great and good man loved by you come 
into tribulation, let him be mocked and reviled by 
an undiscriminating and prejudiced crowd, and there 
is not one of you, with the heart of a man in him, 
who would not thankfully take your place by his 
side, and be honoured by being allowed to share 
his reproach. 

And inasmuch as Christ was still reviled and 
mocked among men in the days of Paul, as Hestill 
grieved over the sins and follies of the sons of men, 
and still carried their sins upon His heart, we can 
understand how out of his vast love for the Lord, 
Paul longed for fellowship in His sufferings. 

Further, we can understand the longing of the 
apostle, if we remember what caused the sufferings 
of Christ. It was the sin and misery of the 
world ; and what he longed for was that he might 
feel towards the sin and misery of men as Christ 
felt towards it. We are not fit to deal with the 
sin of our fellow men until we can share the feeling 
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of Christ as He wept over Jerusalem. Indigna- 
tion, amazement, anger against the sins of men, 
loathing of their evil deeds; these are all better 
and higher than the supineness with which we are 
all of us too apt to regard sin; but the feeling of 
Christ was more than any and all of these, and we 
have not learnt His spirit until sin pierces and 
wounds us more than anything else in world, until 
we learn to weep over it in ourselves and in others, 
until we are prepared to do anything and suffer 
anything, if only it can be put away. This is part 
of Paul’s meaning in his longing to share the 
sufferings of Christ. To him there was a vision 
of the Lord Jesus making the sin of mankind His 
own, bowed with shame and sorrow on its behalf, 
feeling it as though it belonged to Him, and 
battling with it in the hearts of men. And the 
longing of Pauljis to be with Him in that strife, 
sharing the innermost purpose of the Lord to free 
the world of sin. 

What a conception of the Christian life this is, 
what a contrast to that spirit which used to obtain, 
when men rejoiced over their election to eternal 
life, and regarded the awful fate of the majority of 
their fellow men with complacency, thinking that 
the chief end of the sufferings of Jesus was accom- 
plished because they were safe! How different 
too from the ease-loving and indifferent spirit which 
prevails so widely among us to-day—the feeling 
that all is sure to turn out right in the end, and 
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that there is no need to trouble ourselves about the 
condition of the world! Here is the feeling of this 
man, ‘Christ is still suffering in the wrongs which 
obtain among men, the cruelty and lust, the im- 
purity and degradation, depravity and vice of the 
world ; and I want to make all this my business, 
to watch with Christ, to strive with Christ, with 
Him to contemplate the heart-breaking sorrow 
and the shameful sin, the darkness and pain, the 
weariness and misery of humanity. As these 
things beat upon the heart of Christ, like the 
waves beating upon the coast, I want them to beat 
upon my open heart.’ 

So, instead of seeking a comfortable corner where 
he could preach a gospel which people would 
accept, and in return for which they would amply 
reward him, he sought to carry the Gospel where 
the carrying meant labour, hardship, suffering. 
And when he was whipped and imprisoned at 
Philippi,and mocked at Athens, and stoned outside 
Lystra, he was sharing the sufferings of Christ, all 
of which he might have easily avoided, if his heart 
had not been touched with the needs and sorrows, 
if he had schooled himself to feel less, and to regard 
with equanimity, the condition of mankind. 

One of our great dangers is that of losing our 
capcity of suffering, our capacity of caring for 
others. There is a process which John describes 
as the shutting up of our bowels of compassion 
towards our brother, a hardening of ourselves 
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against all claims, until no story of human need, 
especially spiritual need, will move our hearts. 
And all the sorrow and darkness of heathen lands, 
and all the shame and sin of London, will appeal 
to usin vain, and we shall sink into awful unconcern 
with regard to everything outside our own pleasure 
or gain or trouble. In no place is this danger more 
acute than in London. In smaller places men are 
found out and expected to help, but in London men 
may build up a huge fortune, and do nothing to help 
their fellows. But we are not hidden from Christ, 
and our apathy is a part of His sorrow. The ideal, 
the orthodox Christian spirit, is here in this verse, a 
longing to share in the sufferings of Christ. 

Then we may conclude that Paul desires to 
share the sufferings of Christ because he saw what 
the sufferings were designed to accomplish, viz., the 
redemption of the world from sin. And you know 
how he longed to be the means of saving men from 
sin. There were his fellow countrymen. You 
know what he says about them, ‘I could wish 
myself accursed from Christ for their sakes.” It 
was not for suffering in itself that Paul longed— 
pain was no more welcome to him than to you or 
me; concerning some great pain that he suffered 
he besought the Lord thrice to remove it—but it 
was because he saw that the world could not be 
redeemed without suffering, not merely the suffering 
of Christ, but the suffering of men with Christ and 
for His sake, and because he believed that with 
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suffering the world could be saved, that he longed 
to share the suffering of his Master. 

It is quite easy to see how if some beneficial end is 
to be gained by suffering, men will be willing and 
even eager toendure it. So Jesus went forward to 
the cross, for the joy that was set before Him, 
despising the shame; and this apostle had clear- 
ness of vision enough to see that the world would 
not be saved without sacrifice and suffering, not only 
the sacrifice and suffering of Christ, but of Christians, 
and he had faith enough to believe that when 
Christians entered into the spirit of the Master, 
following fully His example on behalf of their 
fellow men, they would in no case lose the fruit 
of their sacrifice. 

That the hearts of men are touched, softened, 
refined by suffering, there can be no doubt ; not the 
hearts of those who suffer merely, but the hearts of 
those for whose sake and in whose sight the suffering 
is endured. Doubtless you get good for yourself 
out of your suffering, but others get good out of it, 
too. That is the case even with involuntary 
suffering, There is a household where there is a 
suffering child. It is known, for the doctors have 
unanimously pronounced it, that he can never be 
strong, that he will be subject to pain as long as he 
lives, and will never reach man’s estate; or there 
is a chronic invalid lying on a couch in pain and 
helplessness for years. Those who know such in- 
stances, know that the suffering of the one has again 
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and again been a means of grace to the whole house- 
hold, making them more unselfish and gentle and 
sympathetic, keeping their hearts soft and tender. 

And if that be so, how much more when the 
suffering is voluntarily endured! I do not think 
it will be questioned by any student of Church 
history that the sufferings of Christians, their 
renunciation for Christ’s sake, their hardships, 
persecutions, heroic martyr deaths, did more to 
influence the world than the words they said and 
the books they wrote, and made a deeper im- 
pression upon the minds and hearts of men. 

Let a man tell the story of Dr. Judson’s life in 
Burmah to those who have never heard it before. 
They will listen to all that that devoted man did 
with patience and interest, how he grappled with 
the language and preached earnestly for years, 
though he preached in vain. But when he comes 
to the story of Judson’s sufferings, the imprisonment 
in the filthy, stifling prison, the cruel fetters, the 
awful march with bare and bleeding feet over the 
burning sand, then the eye will grow dim with tears. 
And it is from that point that the work of Judson 
took root in that land. 

It is so in the greatest example of all. Men have 
heard the words of Christ for nearly two thousand 
years, and the story of His mighty works, but it is 
the story of His sufferings that has most deeply 
touched their hearts, the unutterable pathos of His 
cross and passion, which moved the heart of 
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Paul until it almost entirely absorbed his vision and 
kept his heart beating with devotion to Him ‘who 
loved me and gave Himself for me.’ And he held 
it as an indubitable fact, that as the sufferings 
of Christ had moved him, so the sufferings of 
Christians for His sake and theirs would still be 
potent to draw men unto Himself, and as the 
sacrifice of Christ was not in vain, so neither would 
be the sacrifices of men for Christ’s sake. 

And now we come to understand something of 
the secret longing of this man’s heart, and to see 
that it is a longing which should possess in some 
measure the heart of every man who belongs to Christ. 
A Church, or company of professing Christians, a 
race of preachers, will be perfectly impotent in the 
face of the world’s sin and misery, if the spirit of 
the cross be absent. They may be eminently 
respectable and intelligent, and cultured and harm- 
less, but if they be self-indulgent and studious of 
convenience and comfort, they will never help to 
save the world. And, on the other hand, where 
there are the marks of Christ, there will be power 
to influence and save. 

* All through life I see a cross, 
Where sons of God yield up their breath: 


There is no gain except by loss; 
There is no life except by death.’ 


There are those here who have had no fellow- 
ship as yet in the sufferings of Christ, nor yet the 
faith which appropriates the saving efficacy of His 
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death. You have not yet realized that in the 
cross of Christ, and in the whole life of sacrifice 
symbolized by the cross, the Lord stretches out 
His hand to you. It may be you do not quite see 
the relation of the life and death of Christ to you, 
you do not particularly feel your need of them. 

Suppose now that He lived that life and died that 
death to reveal to you the character of God, His 
care and mercy and tender sympathy towards the 
suffering and weary ; and suppose that He showed 
you that the bliss of heaven, which is the highest 
that can be known, consisted in the love of heaven. 
And suppose, further, that the life and death of 
Christ were intended among other things to reveal 
to you how poor and ignoble and really despicable 
was a life of pleasure, a life of self-seeking, a life of 
indulgence of the flesh, a life of indifference to the 
needs of others, or even an aimless life; how un- 
worthy of you is such a life, with all the possibilities 
that lie within your reach ! 

Do you not need to be shown this? Do you not 
need a nobler strain awakening within you? Then 
if that work should be accomplished, would it not 
be something to be assured, as you are assured in 
the cross of Christ, that this unworthiness may be 
put away, and this nobler ideal realized, that the 
life to which you do homage may be yours? You 
may die to sin, and begin to live to God, you may 
share the very life of Christ, and so obtain a fore- 
taste of heaven, 
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‘Ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 


God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company o 
angels. —HEB, xii, 22. 


HIS is a passage that makes one feel, with 
something akin to awe, the dignity and 
sublimity of the Christian calling. You read the 
passage, and as it lives before you there passes 
before the mind a stately procession of those 
beings with whom the Christian is in relationship, 
and there is also disclosed to the wondering gaze 
the possessions which the Christian inherits, ‘Ye 
are come to these,’ says the writer to the Hebrew 
Christians. He has just placed before them, by 
way of contrast, that from which they had passed. 
That was your inheritance and the inheritance of 
your fathers, and it was a religion of symbols or 
phenomena, a religion which appealed to the 
senses, and through the senses to the soul. This 
is your inheritance, you are come now into 
spiritual affinities, heavenly relationships, eternal 
-and unshakable possessions. ‘Ye are come,’ and 
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not ‘ye will come ;’ you already stand, if you can 
but realize it, at the centre of these great circles. 
Here is the present relationship and possession of 
the Christian. 

We do not, of course, catch the import of what 
is here written unless we remember that it was 
written to Jewish Christians, Christians who still 
felt powerfully the influence of the Temple ritual. 
The old system is brought into contrast with the 
new in this passage. It does not signify that the 
new is less awe-inspiring than the old. No one 
can read this passage ending with the words, ‘Our 
God is a consuming fire,’ without a feeling of awe. 
What seems to be the purpose of the writer is 
rather to show that, whereas religion under the 
old covenant was largely outward, under the new 
it is distinctly inward and spiritual. Type and 
symbol had done their work. They had been 
pictures of the reality, now the souls of men must 
pierce through to the reality itself. What you 
have come to as Christians, is not an occasional 
and overwhelming manifestation of God, such as 
came at Sinai, but a constant and ever-realized 
sense of His presence, which the simplest and 
humblest believer may enjoy. 

You know that the whole effort of this 
writer is to win the Jewish Christians from their 
enthralment to the outward and sensuous, into the 
realization of the spaciousness of the inward and 
spiritual. So he uses the term about Jerusalem 
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in verse 22. You know what Jerusalem was to 
the Jews—everything most sacred; and all that 
Jerusalem was, was enfolded in the Temple. 
Wherever he was, the Jew prayed towards 
Jerusalem. The Holy Place was there. There 
God dwelt. There man could draw nigh to 
Him, vicariously through the priest. There He 
revealed Himself. Now, says this unknown 
writer, all that Jerusalem was, all that the holiest 
place was (the presence of God and direct access 
to Him), is not a local institution, it is universal 
for the believer. You do not need an inner court, 
altar rails, a temple veil, a streaming altar. The 
One Sacrifice has been offered, once for all, and for 
ever, which God has accepted for all who believe, 
and all that the high priest once exercised is 
now the right and privilege of all. You have 
come into all that these things symbolized, and 
when you have got the reality it is needless to 
perpetuate the symbol, excepting as a help to 
enable the soul to grasp the reality. 

It is intensely difficult, even to-day, for men to 
escape from bondage to the outward, to realize 
the unseen. This Epistle has still its work to do. 
What is religion to a great many people to-day ? 
Church ordinances, the use of special Church 
buildings, the employment of and resort to a 
special ministry; swinging censers, chanting 
choirs, observance of days and functions. What 
is religion? Elaborate music, a preacher, the 
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building of churches, the giving of money? No, 
ye are not come to these. They may be helps 
to religion, or the expression of religion, but they 
are not religion. Religion is an interior thing ; a 
realization of the presence of God the Father 
and the Judge; a surrender of the life in loving 
loyalty to His authority, the living only to do 
His will. 

Have we come to this, brethren? Are we 
enjoying this vision, realizing our inheritance, 
living the life of the soul? We who are here to- 
day are not in the peril which beset these Jewish 
Christians. We are not captivated by any ritual, 
we do not attach any particular value or sacredness 
to buildings or days, other than the Lord’s Day. 
We may view with hesitation or disapproval much 
that is done and taught in many of the places of 
worship in our land; we may regard some of the 
ecclesiastical controversies carried on around us as 
involving so much waste of time. We may think all 
that, and still be far from realizing the inheritance 
set before us in this Epistle. We may think all that, 
and still be in bondage to the outward. Perhaps 
the most sacred thing in the universe to some of 
us is property, and the highest function man can 
fulfil is to make money. I fear that that is 
coming to be the prevailing creed of Englishmen ; 
that, and the gratification of the senses. Plenty of 
money, plenty of amusement, plenty of pleasure ; 
that is all the heaven that thousands of people 
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desire ; and the peril is that we Christian people 
shall be caught away by this spirit of the world. 
It is not without significance that this great 
passage is introduced by an historical reference, 
a reference to Esau. The writer seems to say, 
You may be guilty of Esau’s folly and sin. What 
did he do? He bartered away the unseen for 
the seen, the future for the present, the blessing 
of Abraham for the gratification of a passing 
appetite; he had no more vision than that; and 
that is the peril of the hour. 

Now, how infinitely poor a life that looks no 
higher than these things appears in the light of 
such a passage as this! This is what you are come 
to. Dear soul, you who have been disappointed 
concerning material possessions and the gratifica- 
tions of earthly desires, look up; this is yours. The 
writer was addressing people who had suffered the 
loss of all for Christ, and he said, ‘ This is yours.’ 

The picture he draws reminds one of the 
vision of Isaiah: ‘I saw also the Lord... high 
and lifted up.’ He had seen other things. What 
Isaiah saw now was a fact, and not merely a special 
manifestation, a fact to set over against all the 
others facts of life. 

So a Christian man sees; he realizes, or he 
should realize, the living God, the innumerable 
company of angels. He sees and hears what other 
men cannot see and hear. And, what is more, he 
belongs to the order of things which he discerns, 
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He is ushered into the glorious company. There 
is given to him a vision of the eternal God 
surrounded by the beings who have never sinned, 
and surrounded also by the spirits of just men 
made perfect, the shining ranks of the holy ones 
who have washed their robes; and he has not 
only come to the vision, he has come to the 
feeling, the consciousness, ‘I am of their number ; 
I am a member of that heavenly company. 
The thin walls of the flesh keep me from full 
communion. The besetments of the flesh keep 
me from their perfection, but I belong to, lama 
member of, the household of God, I bow my knees 
to the Father of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named.’ 

A few weeks ago I stood in the pulpit of the 
village sanctuary to which I was taken as a little 
child, and standing up to pray there, a perfect 
tide of memories surged over my spirit, An 
interval of thirty years had passed. There was 
a new generation. I could shut my eyes, and 
in imagination I could re-people the place. As 
I prayed, this passage came to my mind, and 
fastened itself there. I remembered looking down 
from the gallery on the communicants at ‘the 
Ordinance, as it was lovingly and reverently 
called, and in those quieter days it had a service 
all to itself, There came back the child’s thought 
of what a wonderful and mysterious thing it was 
to be a Christian. These people whom one knew 
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so well, hard-handed labourers, women much tried 
with poverty and care, seemed different people, in 
a way transfigured, as they ate the bread and 
drank the wine of ‘the Ordinance,’ and listened 
to the words of the white-haired minister. They 
were common people no longer. For that day, 
at least, a nobility which was not of this world 
belonged to them. They had had the vision and 
felt the power of the world to come. They had 
come to the Heavenly Jerusalem, Mount Zion, 
and one child at any rate used to wonder whether 
he would ever be ushered into that heavenly 
society. ¥ 

And now it had come, the children were bowing 
in the place where the fathers had worshipped. 
We had come to Mount Zion, and to the spirits of 
just men made perfect, and there came to one’s soul 
not only the sense of the reality of God, but of 
the living dead, and one could say— 

‘E’en now by faith we join our hands 
With those who went before, 


And greet the blood-besprinkled bands 
On the eternal shore.’ 


But it is to be questioned whether we realize 
these things even as much, and as fully, as our 
immediate forefathers did, whether we dwell amid 
the immense realities, the consciousness of which 
so dignified and exalted their lives. We have 
sometimes been accustomed to regard our fathers 
as very narrow men. We have smiled in a 
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superior way at the thought of the evident relish 
with which they used to sing— 


‘We are a garden, walled around, 
Chosen, and made peculiar ground.’ 


We said that all the world was the garden of the 
Lord. We have grown so broad that there is 
very little difference between the Church and the 
world; between the man who is a Christian and 
the man who is not. Perhaps we have lost in 
intensity what we have gained in breadth. I tell 
you candidly that I would give a great deal if I 
could always feel, and my brethren with me, as 
our fathers felt, what a glorious thing it is to be 
a Christian ; how unspeakable the privilege is of 
being ushered into the Church of Christ! You 
speak of their frowning upon the pleasures of 
which we think so much. Was it not because 
they did not need them; because they had 
pleasures infinitely richer and more satisfying ; 
because they remembered that their Lord had 
said, ‘If any man love Me, he will keep My words, 
and My Father will love him, and We will come 
to him, and make our abode with him,’ because the 
great things of which this passage treats were 
theirs in possession ? 

We need not endeavour to get back the precise 
creed of our fathers, or strive to copy their life, 
Both were defective—the life and creed of every 
man is. I read things about Martin Luther, 
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and John Calvin, and John Knox, which strike 
me as being quite contrary to the spirit of Christ. 
I can see things in the lives of the people whose 
memory is sacred to me that I deplore and resent. 
They were not made perfect, but at the same time 
I wish with all my heart that in central things we 
were more like them. 

Here in this passage, in majestic outline, is 
set forth what it is to belong to the Church 
of Christ. Into all this wealth you have been 
admitted. See how the Church is described : ‘The 
General Assembly and Church of the First- 
born who are enrolled in heaven.’ There is such 
a society in the world as the Church of the First- 
born, whose names God has enrolled. The Church 
—where will you find it? In all the Churches, 
whether Roman Catholic, Episcopal, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, or Baptist. And 
outside all the Churches, too. Who has come into 
it? Not the man, necessarily, who has come to a 
synod, or council, or Church meeting, not the man 
who has come to a priest or an ordinance, but 
the man who has come to the holiest of all— 
the living God and fellowship with God. How 
has he come? ‘Having therefore boldness to 
enter into the holy place, by the blood of Jesus,’ 
by the way which He dedicated, the way of 
cleansing; through the Sacrifice. Then it all 
begins at the cross! You say you joined the 
Church. How did you join it? No man can 
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join the Church of Christ simply by baptism or by 
a human vote, or by laying on of hands. These, 
at best, are but the sign that you have joined. 
You joined the Baptists or the Presbyterians that 
way, and had your name enrolled. You joined 
the General Assembly and Church of the First- 
born when you came to Jesus, the Mediator of 
the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling. 
Then your name was enrolled. Then you began 
to live, and your name was written in heaven. 
And all these privileges Jesus ushered you into. 
See what they are— 

(1) Brotherhood with holy souls living now. 
Some of them may not acknowledge me, for 
they are not made perfect, and they have created 
systems which are not perfect, and to which I 
cannot subscribe, and to which they insist that I 
shall subscribe. I could never find rest in the 
Roman Catholic communion, nor could I in 
the Episcopalian. But I believe a man may 
be a Roman Catholic, and yet belong to the 
General Assembly, just as I believe that a man 
may be a Roman Catholic, and not a Christian 
at all. I marvel at their strange unscriptural 
errors, just as at times I marvel at my own 
strange and unscriptural life. ‘Weare not made 
perfect ;’ but if we have come to Jesus and the 
blood of sprinkling, we are both members of the 
household of faith. I am more closely akin to 
the real man in another Church than to the 
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unreal man in my own. It may be regarded as 
presumption on my part to claim kinship with 
the great and saintly souls of the Anglican com- 
munity. ° Ecclesiastically, I may be an outcast ; 
theologically, I may be a stranger ; but spiritually, 
and in God’s sight, I am a brother, if I have come 
through the gate of cleansing. 

Let us emphasize this from our own side, It 
means responsibility as well as privilege. You 
read an utterance of a man in a community 
other than your own, and the deep in him calleth 
unto the deep in you, and you know that you 
are brethren, But it brings its responsibility. 
Wherever the spirit of God is, hail it. Wherever 
Christ-like effort is, join it. The men whose 
names are enrolled in heaven are in all Churches ; 
they compose the brotherhood; they claim your 
love. 

(2) Brotherhood with all the holy dead, right 
back to the apostles of the Lord. It is not a 
question of apostolical succession, nor whether 
the grace which rested on them has flowed 
automatically down to you; it is a matter of 
apostolic brotherhood. The grace which was 
immediately given to them from the heart of 
Christ may be given to you and me. The 
writings of Paul belong to me, as truly as they 
belong to the Archbishop of Canterbury. I can 
enter into their secret, and he, Paul, belongs to 
me. Iam admitted by the same gate into the 
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same society by the same way. We are in the 
same school, though I may be in the lowest form, 
and we are citizens of the same city, we are heirs 
to the same possessions. The holy dead have 
come into their possessions earlier than we; but the 
fact that they have already come is the earnest 
that we shall come too, 

Thus we are face to face with the august 
spiritual realities amidst which the inspired writers 
of apostolic times lived and moved. Would that 
we who have our testimony for Christ to bear to 
this generation, lived and moved amidst them too. 
It would be an intense comfort to us amidst the 
solitude and disappointments of daily living. It 
would be a great aid to that unworldliness which 
should characterize Christians. It would be a 
great stimulus to courage and faith in the service 
of Christ, We are not alone in our fight for 
goodness and purity and truth; against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. The saints of every 
generation and all the thrones of heaven are on 
our side. We are in spiritual affinity with the 
millions who throughout the world pray, ‘ Thy 
kingdom come.” We may hear the shouts of 
victory from those who have overcome, and we 
may know that we shall one day share in their 
joy. Best of all, our Divine Leader is with us, 
knowing our frame, and remembering our in- 
firmities and supplying us with grace, 
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‘See then that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, 
redeeming the time, because the days are evil. Wherefore be ye not 
unwise, but understanding what the will of the Lori is,’—EPu. v. 
15-17. 

ATCH—yourselves, your opportunities. These 

are admonitions addressed to Christian 

people by an inspired apostle; not only to Chris- 
tian people as individuals, but to Christian people 
organized into communities. And they are pecu- 
liarly appropriate to us to-day. We stand, on this 
first Sunday of what we call our winter season, 
with the memory of pleasant holidays. behind us, 
with days and weeks of steady, regular work 
stretching before us—work in the school, office, 
warehouse, home and Church; and with renewed 
powers, braced energies, resolute purposes. We 
are here in this world not to take our ease, not 
to make holiday, not to drift on dreamily through 
the swift years of our existence, carried along by 
the breezes of custom or the tide of inclination, 
but to do our appointed work as individuals, as 
communities, the work which God has appointed 
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for us, and the work which God will surely judge. 
This text is one of many warning words sprinkled 
freely over the pages of the teachings of our Lord 
and His apostles. A rousing call to watchfulness, 
a warning against that slumberous spirit always 
prone to steal over us, and which, if it master 
us, will spoil our life and ruin our service. The 
passage might be compressed into two lines— 
‘Look diligently to yourselves, 
. . and your opportunities,’ 

Yourselves first. More is said about this in the 
New Testament than we are aware. Remember 
who you are, Whose you are, and where you are. 
There are two kinds of temper to be steadfastly 
guarded against. 

1. The temper of levity, which turns everything 
into a jest—which regards life as a playground— 
refusing to see the serious and solemn side of 
human life and responsibility, the tragic issues 
which depend on the faithful or unfaithful dis- 
charge of daily duties, parental, commercial, poli- 
tical, religious. If we translated the apostle’s 
warning on this side into colloquial English, we 
should read it, ‘ Beware of playing the fool.’ There 
are circumstances in which merriment and light- 
heartedness come near to grievous sin. 

2. And the other temper to be guarded against 
is sleepy self-satisfaction. The conclusion that all 
is right and safe—you are in the Ark, and no harm 
can come to you. Remember that there may be 
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shipwreck, utter failure and disaster. You may 
come to grief through a feeling of over-security. 

A Christian man needs to make constant and 
fresh effort to remember who he is and Whose he 
is. That he is the property of Christ—redeemed 
by the agony of the Son of God. He who re- 
deemed him has special purposes of a spiritual 
character to achieve in his life. He is called to 
be holy, and to lead others to holiness. He needs 
to remember the greatness and splendour of his 
inheritance and of his destiny—what a glorious 
thing it is to live, and conquer, and serve; the 
reality and greatness of spiritual joys; and the 
riches of wisdom and power that are treasured up 
in Christ Jesus, and are available for him through 
faith. Heis to keep his eyes open to the dignity 
and sacredness of the Christian calling. 

And then he is to realize clearly and sharply 
where he is. Do not let us make any mistake on 
this point; he is in an unfriendly world, a world 
that, to say the least of it, cares nothing ‘for the 
things which most interest him. The world may 
appear not to be sharply antagonistic, but it is 
unfriendly to prayer, blind to spiritual pleasures, 
friendly to covetousness and selfishness. And the 
true Christian will discover that in the world, even 
as it now is, he is in large measure a stranger 
in a strange land. Its influences are less openly 
hostile than in former days, but they are far more 
subtle. Continually in subtle ways it claims from 
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him conformity with its spirit and customs. Its 
horizon is bounded by the present. It lives another 
life from his; he speaks a language which is a 
foreign tongue to it, the world calls it religious 
jargon, or cant; he is swayed by motives which 
the world cannot appreciate nor understand ; he is 
building on one foundation, the world on another. 

And not only that. The Christian man must 
remember that the world is hostile to God. That 
may seem to be a harsh statement, and a bigoted 
statement to make, And in making it one would 
not overlook the good there is in men of the 
world; their honesty, industry, and kindness. 
What I mean is this, that it does not consult the 
will of God, and make that will the rule of life; it 
consults its own gain or convenience or pleasure, 
asks what is expedient rather than what is right, 
and is not subject to the law of God. 

And there is another thing to be remembered. 
We are not only in an unfriendly world; we are 
in a world that is to be won to God, and won by 
us. It is not to win us, we are to win it. ‘God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself ; 

. . and hath committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation.’ We are to remain absolutely firm 
in our loyalty to Christ, and we are to invest that 
loyalty with such a charm as to win men to the 
same spirit. The apostle has this idea in view in 
his letter to the Colossians, when he writes ‘ Walk in 
wisdom toward them that are without. There are 
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actions into which Christian people may fall which 
are not in themselves absolutely wrong, but which 
are foolish, and which destroy their influence for 
good over others. Preachers may sometimes de- 
scend to pulpit buffoonery, and men of the world 
may crowd to witness it, as they would crowd to 
see a clown at a circus; and the same thing may 
be done in private life. But there is no abiding 
good in it. You will not touch anybody’s heart in 
that way. You may be very popular without being 
very useful. There is no buffoonery in the Acts 
of the Apostles. It is not by playing the fool that 
the world is going to be won to Christ. You may 
give yourself away, to use a modern phrase, and 
you may give away the dignity and greatness of 
the Christian calling. 

The cry comes to all Christian people, ‘Look 
carefully how you walk.’ 

You are being watched—on two sides you are 
being watched. Your Master is watching on the 
one side, and on the other the world is watching— 
the disloyal, unprofessing world. It has a rough, 
but not altogether inaccurate idea of what a pro- 
fessed Christian and a Christian community ought 
to be. It reads the Christian more than it reads 
the Bible. It may be ignorant of our religious 
phraseology, but it has some notion of how a 
Christian woman ought to behave herself in her 
home and in society, and how a Christian man 
ought to act in business ; and with all its blindness 
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it can generally recognize a true saint when it 
sees him. There is always the possibility of our 
causing somebody to stumble, by paltering with 
truth, by yielding to the love of money, by un- 
mercifulness ; of our injuring the cause of Christ 
and turning men to unbelief, antagonizing them 
rather than reconciling them, by an unchristian 
spirit. 

There is a resolve of the Psalmist, who loved 
the courts of the Lord’s house, and the institutions 
of religion, which should be in the heart of every 
Christian man and woman, ‘I will walk within my 
house with a perfect heart.’ However closely the 
world watches me, I will watch myself far more 
closely ; for only thus shall I be fearless of the 
judgment of the world. 

And there is still another thing to be remembered. 
We are not only surrounded by an unfriendly world 
—we are still more closely surrounded by an un- ~ 
favourable spiritual atmosphere ; by invisible agents 
whose aim is to weaken and destroy the finest fruits 
of the spiritual life. There is not only the world, 
but the prince of this world—what Paul calls the 
god of this world—watching and working on the 
mind and heart of the Christian ; working through 
the lusts of the flesh, and the lust for gold or 
pleasure, to defile and destroy. We speak of the 
time of youth as a time of special temptation ; but 
there are special temptations for those who have 
left youth behind them. It is not only young 
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people, but old people too who are tempted to 
vanity ; and we are never too old for the devil to 
catch us in his toils and trip us up. The youth of 
both David and Solomon was uncorrupted and un- 
defiled. It was in later life that both men yielded 
to sin, and overshadowed their lives by departure 
from God. It is in this letter that the apostle 
declares, ‘Our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood, but against the principalities, against the 
powers, ... against the spiritual hosts of wicked- 
ness in the heavenly places.’ There, there is the 
great battlefield, in thine own heart and spirit, and 
there the constant vigil must be kept. Nearer than 
the world can come to a man, malign spiritual forces 
can come to him, and assail and master him. 

And there is yet another turn that may be given 
to this inspired word of warning. Neither of our 
versions gives us the exact translation of the 
apostle’s message. Literally it is, ‘Look how ye 
walk carefully.’ That is, be careful—strict—about 
the right thing. Nobody could be more strict than 
the religious people in Jerusalem in the time of 
Christ and of Paul; but the strictness was mis- 
placed—the emphasis was put upon the wrong 
points. ‘Ye pay tithe of mint and anise and cum- 
min, and have omitted the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith.” You are very 
careful concerning all the things that belong to the 
circumference of the religious life, and altogether 
careless about the centre. Inflexibly and harshly 
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strict about days and ordinances and robes; and 
utterly regardless of love, brotherhood, and the 
service of men. So we may be very careful about 
the Sabbath, and careless about men; most careful 
to preserve family worship, but careless of family 
government, that it should be of a Christian spirit, 
and that there should be a constant inculcation of 
Christian principles—a Christian atmosphere. 

Let me impress upon your attention the descrip- 
tive word which the apostle uses to define life: 
‘Look how ye walk. Your life isa progress. You 
are not standing still; you are moving in one 
direction or the other, and moving towards a goal. 
In what direction are you moving? Stand still, 
and take your bearings. You may be moving 
very rapidly, but if it is in the wrong direction, it 
is all to the bad, and you may have very sorrow- 
fully to retrace your steps. You may find that all 
your labour has been useless, wrongly directed ; 
that the things you have gathered with much toil 
and patience are perfectly worthless. You may go 
so far in the wrong direction that it will be quite 
impossible to retrace your footsteps. You may be ~ 
quite worn out, and able to walk no further, for 
‘The night cometh, when no man can work,” The 
end of this winter may find you further away from 
God and holiness and the true Christian spirit than 
now. And the man may be much further from 
heaven when grey hairs are upon him than when 
he was a little child. 
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Secondly, we need to look carefully to our work. 
There is no reason why there should be any folly 
in Christian work. Enthusiasm does not mean 
irrationalism. We are to understand what the 
will of the Lord is, for to do that is our business ; 
and we are not to conclude that everything that is 
sanctioned and hallowed by ecclesiastical custom 
is the will of the Lord. The will of the Lord is 
never foolish, and the work that is done in obedi- 
ence to that will, will never be foolishly done. We 
may be sure that Christian work, especially the 
work of reconciling man to God, requires the 
greatest skill; all who are going to do any part 
of it need to walk very carefully and very prayer- 
fully. The brain and intellect, as well as the heart 
and lips of a Christian worker, belong to God, and 
they should be as fully exercised in the service of 
Christ. Thoughtlessness cannot be expected to 
prosper ; itis almost certain to get into difficulties ; 
folly in method will ruin the very best of causes. 

‘Understand,’ the apostle says; use that faculty, 
and understand what the will of the Lord is, 
That may seem to be folly to some men, but it is 
always the true wisdom. The thing that differenti- 
ates the Christian from another man in practical 
life is that he is governed by the will of God; and 
patiently and earnestly in all matters connected 
with the Church, from conducting a meeting to 
raising money, we should seek to understand the 
will of God. 
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And having understood it, we are to do it, and 
to do it promptly. That is the meaning of the 
phrase, ‘ Buying up the opportunity.’ The picture 
is that of a man before whose eyes a caravan is 
passing, or a travelling merchant has displayed his 
goods. Something is there that he needs and 
ought to have; the visits of the merchant are rare, 
and it is doubtful if even when he comes again he 
will have this thing. This is his chance, and he 
must seize it or lose it. So opportunities pass 
before the eyes of Christian men, the passing days 
bring them in their train. Now it is to build 
a sanctuary, now to start some new branch of 
Christian service, now to comfort somebody’s 
sorrow, now to heal a breach, to forgive or confess 
a wrong; now it is the chance to speak to a man, 
or woman, or little child, on spiritual things, and 
to urge decision for Christ, now when you are 
thrown together, now at the close of some service ; 
or now is the time to break away from some de- 
filing, marring habit. The psychological moment 
comes, and you must act, or it goes, and carries the 
opportunity with it. The days are evil, says the 
apostle—in other words, ‘the times are hard, and 
the opportunities few. 

Every department of life abounds in illustrations 
of the importance of this precept—of the fatality 
of neglecting it. 

There is a moment when war between two 
nations may be prevented. If both sides are 
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anxious to seize it, the horror of human slaughter 
may be averted; but let matters drift on, and it 
becomes too late. There is a time when you can 
stop mischief in your house, when you can save 
somebody’s heart from breaking—care for some- 
body’s dying hours—but you must buy up the 
opportunity. There is a time when you can 
convert a sinner from the error of his ways, and 
save a soul from death. 

Who of us is not plagued at times by torturing 
memories of the failure to do what we ought to 
have done at the right moment? We neglected it, 
deferred it, and nothing can bring the opportunity 
back now. 

Here is a picture of the Christian life ; God grant 
that it may be fulfilled in us! Eagerly on the 
look out for opportunities of doing good, determined 
to insert some act of service for Christ and men 
into every passing day; ready to act when the 
appeal comes, 

It is good to be careful; it is not good to 
procrastinate. It is good to look before you leap, 
but it is bad to spend all your time in looking, and 
never to leap at all. It is high time for some of 
us to take the leap into Christian service, and for 
others to take the venture into the Christian life. 
Understand what the will of the Lord is, and then 
let yourself go, and do it promptly. 

Why does the apostle speak about duying up 
the opportunity? Because the embracing of it 
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means cost. You yourself were not redeemed 
without sacrifice. You will never carry out the 
will of God without cost to yourself. Recall what 
I said—that God has committed to us the ministry 
of reconciliation, and you will realize that that 
ministry will never be fulfilled without serious 
cost. 

‘It costs a good deal to be a Nonconformist,’ is 
a remark which is sometimes made to-day. It all 
depends. It costs some people very little—and is 
consequently worth very little—and it costs none 
what it cost our religious forefathers; and the 
people who most truly sacrifice are the people who 
say least about the sacrifice. It costs something 
to be a Christian to-day—not one of the nominal 
sort, but a genuine, everyday Christian. It costs 
a great deal to be a faithful servant of Jesus Christ. 
If you and I are faithful to all opportunities, it will 
cost us a great deal. 

But it costs far more to be unfaithful. It is not 
the memory of the money you withheld when the 
call came, the effort you spared, that gives you 
joy. The regret in your backlooking is not that 
at some period of your life it cost you a great deal 
to be faithful, to tell the truth, to do your duty. 
No; the regrets are that we allow some time- 
serving, self-saving considerations to come in and 
keep us back. Some of our sweetest joys in our 
retrospects are found in the reflection that at all 
costs we were faithful, The demands were great, 
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the sacrifice was more than people knew; but we 
were able to meet and make it, and we thank God 
that we did not shrink. Oh, what comfort there 
is in the thought that while those who are now 
beyond our reach were with us we strove to do 
our best to serve them! and what misery in the 
thought that through selfishness or cowardice we 
failed ! 

The present brings the opportunity to some of 
you. To confess Christ; to speak for Him; to 
help His cause; to relieve some difficulty; to 
redress some wrong. You have it in your power 
to do what no one else can do. It is God’s will 
for you. He expects it of you. How you will 
blame yourself if you let the opportunity slip! 
May I not say: How will God blame you? It is 
His purpose that we should stand unblameable, 
unreproveable in His sight. We are His stewards 
with ourselves and our opportunities. May He 
make us so vigilant and wise with every day’s 
opportunities, that when our last winter’s work is 
done the everlasting spring may dawn on us with 
the words, ‘Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things. Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 
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‘ Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be 
acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my Strength and my Redeemer’ — 
Ps, xix. 14. 


T is an extremely practical matter that is 
brought before us in this passage, and it 
claims to be dealt with in a very practical way. 
It is a matter which governs our relations and our 
intercourse with each other in every department 
of life; our speech, and the thoughts which most 
generally lie behind our speech. 

The text is very familiar, and often quoted. 
I am not sure that we give to it a sufficiently wide 
application. It is quite right and highly necessary 
that its words should spring to our lips on a Sunday 
morning as we begin the services of the sanctuary. 
There is no passage within the covers of the Bible 
more suitable for the minister in his study, the 
father conducting family worship, the Christian in 
private and secret prayer, than this. When we are 
entering upon the highest and holiest exercises 
possible to man, to be careless or perfunctory, to 
be vain or flippant, to be insincere or foolish, to 
be talking without any thought of God, is a most 
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serious and unpardonable thing. That minister or 
teacher must be afflicted with a palsied imagination, 
or with incurable levity, who does not feel, and 
sometimes overwhelmingly feel (so that he sum- 
mons up all his reserve of courage and of faith), 
the importance of the half-hour in which he is to 
speak to men or children about the highest things, 
or in which he is to plead with God in their behalf. 
Then is the time to cast oneself upon the wisdom 
and might of God. Then, realizing how by words 
one may misrepresent God, and hinder or wound 
men and lead them astray, realizing also how 
possible and easy it is to be selfish and foolish, 
proud or cowardly; then is surely the time to 
offer this prayer, ‘In Thy sight, O Lord,’ whether 
in the sight of menor not. ‘In Thy sight,’ bearing 
in mind the peril and delicacy of the work, ‘ Let 
the words of my mouth, and the broodings of my 
heart, its cherished thoughts, be acceptable.’ 

But you will all agree that the prayer has a 
wider application, The Psalmist does not seem 
to be in the sanctuary or going to it when he 
offers this prayer. He seems to be out under the 
open sky, gazing into the infinite depths of space, 
wondering at all the solemn grandeur of the firma- 
ment; he was evidently not thinking of praying 
and preaching. But he was thinking of the whole 
realm of life, and gives us this prayer concerning 
it all. 

Now here, to begin with, is a thing that we are 
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all of us doing every day of our lives; an act 
which accompanies, I suppose, our first and last 
waking hours. We do not, at least the majority 
of us do not, go to a religious service or engage in 
what is known as religious work every day. It is 
to be feared that there are days when we do not 
even pray, either in our family or in secret. But 
there is no day in which we do not talk, and 
few days in which we do not talk a good deal. 
I question whether we realize the large part which 
speech plays in our lives, we are so apt to use 
it without thinking. Just as you need a time of 
drought to teach you the value of water, so you 
need to spend a few weeks among people of whose 
language you do not know a single word, and to 
have no Englishman near you, to teach you the 
value of speech as a medium of communication. 

What a wonderful faculty it is! ‘Without it 
the inner life of every man would be an island 
surrounded by an almost impassable ocean.’! There 
would be no commerce, no literature, no Church, 
and, some people say, no thought. How wonderful 
words are! The words of a mother to her child, 
of lovers, of friends, of the dying, of prophets and 
inspired men! How they enlighten, and quicken, 
and comfort, and heal! and how they are remem- 
bered! The words of love, how they are treasured 
and repeated, sung over and over to the soul by 
the memory; as the wretched Queen Guinevere 

1 See Dr. Dale on the Epistle of Fames. 
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in Tennyson’s Idylls treasured in her memory a 
few words which the noble-hearted king whose 
realm she had wrecked had spoken as he bent 
over her—just the words, ‘I love thee still’ Upon 
these she rested her stained and broken heart, as 
many a soul has rested on inspired words of 
Scripture, saying them over and over, and making 
them the anchor of the soul. 

We think of that, and then we think of the 
power of words on the other side; how they can 
cut and wound, and kill, and destroy. We have 
only to let our imagination work on the possibilities 
on either side, to see the importance of the prayer 
before us now. ‘The words of my mouth ;’ people 
who are given to making calculations might work 
out a calculation as to how many words the average 
person speaks in a lifetime of seventy years, and 
then the serious-minded person might call to mind 
those sayings of our Lord—‘ Every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment.’ ‘Every idle word,’ meaning 
every word spoken indolently, without any effort to 
avoid sin ; words about which we do not take the 
trouble to think whether they will do harm or good. 
And, ‘By thy words, thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be condemned.’ One can 
never read those words without feeling how large 
a part speech plays in our moral life, what a 
solemn trust the faculty of it is, and how easily 
it may be turned to harm. 
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Every man who has preached for twenty years 
and more, and sits down to think of it all, must 
feel that he needs the forgiveness of God (and of 
his fellow-men sometimes) for some of his words in 
the pulpit—words which he has not meant or felt, 
ill-considered, and therefore idle words, words 
untrue to the Gospel—misrepresenting it and the 
Christ whom it declares ; words prompted by pride 
or cowardice, or even by malice. But for all of us 
who will try to think there will be deep regret for 
our misuse of this faculty; and there are few 
serious and earnest people who are not sometimes 
distressed at the thought of the mistakes and sins 
of the tongue. You cannot fail to be struck with 
the importance which the Epistle of James gives to 
this matter, and his saying, ‘If any man stumble 
not in word, the same is a perfect man, a full-grown 
man, able to bridle the whole body also.’ You 
know what he says also in this connection—that it 
is easier to tame, to curb the wildest beast than to 
tame and curb the tongue of man, that it is a rest- 
less evil, a world of iniquity, and much more. By 
all of which he seems to say, that the man who has 
learnt by the grace of God to control his tongue, 
has learned the hardest lesson in self-control, and 
need be afraid of no other lesson. 

You feel the truth of this. You remember how 
you have been distressed, again and again, because 
your ungovernable tongue has escaped your control 
and betrayed you. We must, many of us, recall 
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times in our lives when we would have given all 
we possessed to be able to take back, to unsay, the 
words we have spoken. We never meant to say 
them, perhaps. They escaped us in anger; we let 
a bitter or wounding word escape us. With some 
desire to magnify our importance, we let out some 
confidence with which we had been entrusted. 
Without the slightest ill-will, maybe through 
sheer lack of self-control, we told some secret 
concerning the life of another; one of his enemies 
heard it, and so used it against him that we might 
as well have put a dagger into his hand and bidden 
him go stab him, 

And if we remember some of these things, and 
are humiliated before God on their account, may 
there not be many words which we do not 
remember at all, that are equally mischievous? 

I have a distinct remembrance, and I suppose 
that it will remain with me now for ever, of over- 
hearing some words spoken in disparagement of 
my father in my very early childhood. They were 
spoken by one of a group of men who did not 
know that I was near. I could not have been 
more than seven or eight years of age; but if I 
met that person again, in this life or the next, the 
memory of those words would leap to my mind, 
And yet I do not suppose that he was conscious 
the next day that he had ever spoken the words at 
all. And then at once the reflection comes home 
to me that I may, at all sorts of times in my life, 
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have spoken in the same way ; that without any real 
knowledge I may have thoughtlessly and carelessly 
flung my words about, and they may have been as 
vitriol, burning and wounding those among whom I 
have scattered them, and leaving the scar where 
they have fallen. I have said enough, and need 
labour the point no longer, to show the immense 
importance of speech, and the consequent need and 
wisdom of such a prayer as this, The recognition 
of the injury which we may even unwittingly 
inflict upon others, and the good which we might 
do to them, as well as the effect of our words upon 
ourselves, upon our own character, should lead us 
to think of this matter deeply and frequently, until 
it becomes our daily prayer that God will give us 
grace to order our words aright, that they may be 
acceptable in His sight. 

And now we may very well inquire what sort of 
words will be acceptable; and perhaps the best 
course would be to weed out such words as we may be 
sure can never be accepted, but must be condemned 
and which are more easily spoken than we think. 

At the very top of the list we may put words 
that are untrue. Deliberate lying is a sin which 
we all abhor, and which we all believe to be hateful 
to the last degree in the sight of God. But it is 
easier than we think to glide into a habit of saying 
what is not quite true; of exaggerating or mini- 
mizing, of colouring, in stronger or fainter tints, 
and of letting our wish alter the colour or form of 
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a fact or event or statement that we have heard ; in 
buying or selling ; in reporting a conversation ; in 
stating a case. A speech that has pretence in it, 
is a speech that is untrue, and it is easy to fall into 
that kind of speech. To pretend that an article is 
worth far less than you know it to be, because you 
want to purchase it ; or to pretend that you do not 
want it, when you are burning to carry it away. 
To pretend to know a thing of which you are 
perfectly ignorant, or to feel a thing that you 
care nothing about. To pretend to an ardent 
affection for a person whom you detest, or to a 
love which has no place whatever in your heart. 
To make promises which you never mean to keep. 
These are some of the sins of the lips which must 
stand condemned now and always. 

We may surely put next, 2//-natured words; 
words barbed with malice, and winged with envy, 
jealousy, and ill-will; wretched whispers of 
detraction, intended to lower somebody in the 
esteem of others, and to weaken their reputation 
or alienate the affections of others from them. 
There are some people who have so given way to 
this sin of ill-natured speaking, that they are 
hardly ever known to speak well of any person ; 
and while such people are generally discovered in 
a community and their influence discounted, the 
sin of evil-speaking is no less in the sight of God, 
and its disastrous influence is no less upon their 
own character. 
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And both these sins, insincerity and ill-will, may 
be fallen into involuntarily as regards our speech. 
We may let our tongue run on without any 
thought, not meaning what we say, and before we 
know it we may have been guilty of the miserable 
sin of detraction, and may have injured somebody 
and ourselves more than we know. 

I put next sefish words, among the words that 
can never be acceptable in God’s sight. I do not 
suggest that they are calculated to work the same 
amount of injury as the other words of which I 
have spoken, but they cannot be acceptable to God, 
whose nature is essentially unselfish. You know 
how wearisome, how sometimes offensive such 
speech in the lips of others is. If it be about their 
achievements, it is offensive. If it be solely about 
their concerns or their children, it becomes weari- 
some, especially where it is gratuitous and per- 
sistent. Indeed, there are circumstances in our 
lives when it is quite selfish for us to talk at all, 
when we ought to be still, and allow others to speak. 

And last of all onthis point, that speech can hardly 
be acceptable to God that has nothing in zt, nothing 
of high purpose or intention, nothing of love or 
good-will, nothing of humour, nothing of wisdom, 
that is mere thoughtless and idle babble. How 
such speech wastes precious time! How it misses 
golden opportunities! There are so many great and 
noble themes to engage the thought and the tongue 
of men, so much within the power of the tongue 
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to elevate and inspire, that it seems a degradation 
and waste of a noble gift of God to use it thus. 

There are some phases of this great subject 
which look so commonplace that I have not 
noticed. On the one hand, I have not said a word 
about the speech which directly incites to sin, 
which suggests impure pictures, and lingers in the 
mind as an unwholesome influence through many 
years. It is because I believe everybody sees the 
detestable nature of that sin that I have said 
nothing about it. I have said nothing, on the 
other hand, of the perversion of the noble instru- 
ment of human language wrought by the importa- 
tion of all manner of slang terms, and the misuse 
of really important and expressive words in 
common conversation. We may call it a minor 
fault, but to any one who looks upon human 
language as one of the greatest of the gifts of God, 
it seems like the degradation and maiming of a 
great and noble instrument which He has put into 
our hands for all high and holy purposes, 

I have said nothing about words of anger, and 
how they, if we are to judge by the speech of our 
Lord, are justified when they are directed against 
hypocrisy and wilful sin; nor about words lighted 
up with humour, or sharpened by satire, and how 
they too may be justified by reference to the same 
standard. It occurs to me that some people may 
be saying, ‘ Well, if we are to think of all our words, 
will not life become an almost insupportable 
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burden?’ There is this to be said. There is no 
worthy living without burden, and secondly, life 
as it ought to be is simply an insupportable 
burden apart from the grace and strength of Christ. 

And then I would call attention to the next 
word of the Psalmist, by which he seems to say 
that, if my words are to be acceptable, I must go 
further in and further back. If the meditation of 
my heart is right—first of all, if there d¢ meditation, 
for it is almost a lost art now—thoughtful brooding, 
and if God presides over it; if that be true, and 
clear, and loving, then the words which spring 
from it will be likely to be acceptable also. There 
is the fountain, and there the cleansing is needed, 
It is true that there may be thought in the heart 
which you do not speak out, and there may be 
words on the lips which do not spring from the 
heart, but there the crux of the matter lies, and 
there the searching eye of God penetrates. 

And there is the difficulty. If the tongue be 
difficult to control and restrain, if it be a world of 
iniquity, a restless evil, then the heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked, who can 
know it? ‘I the Lord search the heart, and try 
the reins.’ 

I remember that we were taught to sing as 
children— 

‘My thoughts before they are my own, 
Are to my God distinctly known. 


He knows the words I mean to speak, 
Ere from my opening lips they break.’ 
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And how terrible a thing sometimes it seemed, to 
think that nothing could be hidden from God! 
And yet it is not terrible to the person of honest 
intention. The Psalmist could cry, ‘Search me, O 
God, and know my heart,’ because he knew that 
God’s searching was the searching of love; the 
searching of the physician who could accurately 
diagnose, and perfectly cure. And you have the 
similar idea here, though not the exact language. 
A man cannot control tongue and heart. But the 
God to whom he prays is his Strength and his 
Redeemer, not merely his Critic and his Judge. 

There is more in these two words than I have 
time to dwell upon; more than any of us have 
ever seen. They mean at least this: that from the 
vices and sins of the tongue and heart there is 
deliverance. Even from slavery to them there is 
redemption, And our weakness in controlling 
either tongue or thought may be covered by 
Divine strength. 

So I offer this prayer, not as a pious wish, a 
desire that may or may not be realized; but as 
that which may be abundantly answered in the 
might and love of God—‘ Let the words of my 
mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be accept- 
able in Thy sight, O Lord, my Strength and my 
Redeemer,’ 
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‘Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, whom thou mayest 
make princes in all the earth, —Ps. xlv. 16. 


HERE is always some difficulty about these 
typical and allegorical Psalms. The earthly 
and the heavenly are so mingled together in them, 
that it is difficult to tell where the one ends and 
the other begins. King Solomon furnishes doubt- 
less the groundwork of this Psalm—Solomon and 
his marriage with the daughter of some foreign 
monarch. The occasion of the wedding festival is 
made the opportunity for showing forth the praises 
of the king, the beauty of his person, the splendour 
and permanence of his reign. The bride, herself 
a king’s daughter, is adjured to forget her father’s 
house and her own people, and to throw her whole 
interest and love into the life and affairs of the 
people among whom she has come to dwell and 
the king to whom she has given herself; and then 
comes the text, pronouncing its rich blessing on 
the posterity of the king. 
It is impossible, however, not to see that there 
are expressions and references in this Psalm which 
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cannot be applied to Solomon. The writer is 
carried on under the direction of the Divine Spirit 
to speak of a greater King than Solomon, and of a 
greater people than Israel after the flesh. And I 
have no doubt at all that those interpreters are 
right who see in this Psalm a reference to Christ 
and His Church; to the only King whose reign 
is for ever and ever, and to the people who give 
themselves unreservedly in the covenant of obe- 
dience and love to Him. I regard the verse before 
us as being addressed, not to an Israelitish king 
and his bride, but to the believing people of God 
in every age, as conveying a message for this age 
to us—a serious message, brimming over with 
possibility and promise. 

And, first of all, the message contains a very 
obvious, but sometimes overlooked fact, viz. that 
within the compass of a few brief years our 
places as parents, as citizens, as business men, will 
be occupied by others. For us the struggle and 
discipline and activity will be over; we shall have 
played our part for good or ill on the stage of 
human action. There will be a new County 
Council, a new Parliament, a new England; new 
merchants, manufacturers, tradesmen, labourers ; 
new missionaries, pastors, teachers, Church officers; 
a new set of men and women for God to rule and 
Christ to save. Those of us who are now over 
thirty and live fifty years longer will see allthis. It 
will take place so gradually that we shall scarcely 
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notice it; but long before that limit is reached, it 
may be, we shall hear people suggesting that we 
have had our day and played our part, and we 
ought not to try to hold on to life and work any 
longer ; the right hand will have lost its cunning, 
the star will have declined. The power which you 
dare not trust your child with to-day he will have 
claimed long before then, and far more. He will 
venture where you have feared to go. 

And the part of that fact which is supremely 
important to us is, that the men and women of 
the future are with us, They are not going to 
swoop down upon us from some other clime, and 
drive us out when we are feeble and old. We have 
them now under our influence in our homes and 
schools ; we are handling and shaping to-day the 
material for the future. It gives us an immense 
advantage and a great responsibility, that the 
people who are to succeed us are not strangers 
and aliens, but people of whom we have had the 
shaping in the most plastic and malleable period 
of their existence. And we are not only preparing 
them, but we are, in a measure, preparing the world 
in which they will have to live, the problems and 
tasks which they will have to face ; what will come 
to their hand, what they will have to master, as 
well as what they think and what opinions they 
form, will depend very largely upon us. It is one 
of the things to be continually borne in mind, and 
which many persons seem scarcely to realize or 
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provide for, that their children must inevitably 
take their place. 

This, however, is only on the surface, and the 
next important lesson conveyed by the text is its 
assurance of an unbroken line of godly men and 
women. The generation of men who seek the face 
of God, the men described in the twenty-fourth 
Psalm: ‘With clean hands and pure hearts, who 
have not lifted up their soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully ; who receive their blessing from the 
Lord, and righteousness from the God of their 
salvation, will never be extinct upon the earth. 
God will never lack a people who care more for 
Him and for righteousness and truth than for any 
worldly gain or good, and who will be accessible to 
His Spirit. The workers of yesterday are gone; 
they grew weary, and God gathered them into His 
rest. The workers of to-day will follow them, but 
there will be workers to-morrow—a new strong race, 
vigorous in piety, clear in faith, eager in philan- 
thropy, wise in method, spiritual in temper and 
aim. God lives, and He is still making men in 
His own image and likeness, and still calling them 
with an effectual calling to Himself. 

One does not know what people who are growing 
old think of the world to-day. That it is a very 
different world from that in which they began, 
that many of its newest customs are not its wisest, 
that men have allowed some sweet and wholesome 
manners to drop into disuse. But, on the whole, it 
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would not be surprising to hear them admit that 
it was a better world; that there was more kind- 
ness and gentleness, more care for young things and 
weak things than they had ever known; less bru- 
tality and tyranny ; a more sensitive conscience to 
all kinds of wrong. I do not know whether they 
would say there was a surer faith in God, a greater 
abhorrence of szz in all its forms, not merely in 
the form of injustice and wrong ; but, on the whole, 
would not the man whose eyes are opened by God 
feel better able to leave the world and the Church 
with a hopeful heart than he would have been 
fifty years ago? At any rate, this is the word and 
purpose of God, and it should come to people who 
are depressed and distressed about the prospects 
of humanity and of Christianity to-day. The good 
people are not all dead ; they are not all born yet. 
There are thousands of them in our homes and 
schools to-day. The foreknowledge of God sees 
them coming up in the generations of the future, 
fair and strong, a people without number, to bless 
the world in their own lives with the Spirit and 
example of Jesus Christ. 

Meanwhile it should come to every mother in 
the midst of her household anxieties, and the trials 
incident to the training of her children, that there 
is no higher prerogative and privilege in the world 
than belongs to the training of children. There is 
no harder work, there is no work that lays the 
heart open more surely to the possibility of pain 
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and sorrow, there is no work that demands more 
patience and self-sacrifice. But there is no thought 
more inspiring than this to carry with you, and 
to breathe into a prayer before God in the midst 
of childish perversities and wilfulnesses. ‘These 
children, now inchoate, unformed, undisciplined, 
may be among those of whom the God of heaven 
and earth says, “ They shall be Mine in the day 
when I number up My jewels, Myspecial treasures,” 
“They may be in true succession to the men and 
women who in all ages and lands have served God 
and kept His way, the men and women whose 
names and memories inspire all noble and heroic 
thoughts and impulses. If I may offer my poor 
judgment on this great matter, it would be that a 
woman need ask for no greater work to do in this 
world, than to give to the world children with pure 
and noble hearts, who will serve God and keep the 
way of Christ. To have done that, to have helped 
to do it, is to have done the world and the Church 
the highest service, and to have made an offering 
to God of the richest kind. All out of human sight 
that work may be done, but all full and clear in 
God’s sight; and to have done it truly is to have 
an exceeding and eternal weight of glory, compared 
with which the light afflictions which last but for 
a moment are as nothing; and to have been 
unfaithful and negligent in this matter is most 
surely to be running the risk of everlasting reproach 
and sorrow. 
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But now I will venture one step further with the 
teaching of the text on this point, and suggest to 
you that the coming generations of Christian people 
will be more than equal to the present or past 
generation. God will not only have a people of 
His own in the days to come, but a people more 
truly His own, nobler, purer, more like Himself 
than any preceding generation has ever been. 
I do not know what your point of view is on 
this matter—whether you are among the people 
who think that wisdom was born with this genera- 
tion and will die with us, or among those other 
people who are always bewailing the decadence 
of the spiritual seed, always worshipping their 
ancestors, and thinking how majestically the grey 
old fathers stand out as against their degenerate 
sons. The believing men who walked on the earth 
believing it to be God’s world, and discerning His 
presence in it, who thought deeply on the mystery 
of the being and nature of God, the Person and 
work of Christ, and the operation of the Holy 
Spirit; the mighty thinkers and theologians and 
preachers of the past, rock-like men who knew 
whom and what they believed; the Puritans, of 
whom we have heard much in these days ;—do their 
equals live to-day? 

It may be they do not. But it seems to me 
that the men who are conceited about their own 
age, and the men who are depressed and pessimistic 
about it, are both wrong. There was more strength 
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and wisdom in the past than the former can see, 
and there is more beauty in the present than the 
latter are willing to acknowledge. The fact is that 
any generation which excels as a whole the present 
or the past, will have, as you business men say, a 
large order to execute; but as surely as God lives 
and works, and men are drawn to Him, it can be 
done, and whatever our thoughts may be, if we 
are wise and follow the teaching of the Bible, our 
hope for humanity will not be in the grave, but in 
the cradle; not in the men that have been, but in 
the men that are to be; and in the God who creates 
them, and calls and girds them, and gives them to 
us to train, who sends them into our homes and 
into our Churches, 

No man probably reverences the past too deeply, 
or errs in cherishing a too fervent gratitude for 
the men whom God raised up, and to whom He 
imparted the great gift of genius and saintliness. 
But, believing that God raised them up, he betrays 
considerable distrust, who concludes that the 
power of God is exhausted, and cannot repeat its 
mighty acts. Grant for a moment that we are 
fallen upon tame and unheroic days, that there is 
now no king in Israel. What must we do but 
look forward and determine that, as God shall help 
us to do our part in prayer and labour, there shall 
be a race of kings in the future? 

It is recorded in classic story that once when 
the Spartans were defeated, and the king demanded 
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fifty of their children as hostages, they replied, 
‘We would rather give you one hundred of our 
most distinguished men.’ It was an answer that 
indicated their unbounded faith in the future 
generation. They had been defeated, but they 
looked to their children to conquer. They had 
done their best, but they believed their children 
would do better. They had such profound faith in 
the future that it seemed to them that fifty children 
were of more value than a hundred fathers. It 
seems perhaps a strange preference, but do you 
not think it is true to the universal instincts of 


men? are we not always looking to, and builsing é 


upon, the coming generation ? 

It is remarked with some amount of surprise and 
pain, that Churches in choosing their ministers 
continually look for young men. What does it 
indicate but the feeling that, hidden somewhere 
in the untried man, is the ideal which men have 
looked for and failed-to find? Has it not again 
and again been the comfort of some sore and 
defeated man for whom the world has been too 
much ?—‘I have failed to climb to the summit, but 
my boy will do it, I will fire him with the ambition 
which burned in my breast.’ ‘I have not been 
allowed to build the Temple, but he who is to come 
after me shall do it. The children shall have the 
training which I had not. They shall not drudge 
as I have drudged. The privileges which were 
denied to me shall be theirs, and they shall win 
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the battle which I have lost.’ I think this is some- 
times one of the sweet comforts which God gives 
to us in our failures; it is the one thing left that 
we can do. 

The children of Israel came right up to the 
edge of the promised land, the sample of its 
rich fruits lay before them, it was almost theirs, 
and then that great cowardice and unbelief fell 
upon their spirits, and they were sent back to 
wander forty years in the wilderness; but there 
was one thing left to give direction, and point, and 
hope to their lives, and if they truly repented of 
their cowardice, it would be a very sweet compen- 
sation to them in their day of failure and doom. 
Their children were to enter into the land, and 
they were to have the training of their children. 
All through those years in the seclusion of the 
wilderness, if they were really penitent and earnest, 
they would have the opportunity of teaching their 
children the way of God, of instilling into them the 
great promises and hopes of which they had been 
unworthy to see the consummation. And so it 
has come to many a man, and comes still. The 
promised land of learning, of culture, of saintliness 
it may be, has been denied him, but he is persuaded 
that God will give it to his children, and in that 
faith and hope he labours on, reconciled, perhaps 
knowing as sweet a joy as if his own feet had 
entered into the inheritance—‘Instead of the 
fathers shall be the children.’ 
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And what I would urge upon you is that if you 
are always to do your best and highest for your 
children in your schools and homes, you must labour 
and strive with this possibility in your hearts—the 
possibility that in the children who absorb your 
time and strength, and tax your patience, tie you 
down to your task, who prevent you from saving 
money, and from visiting this place and that, who 
involve you in bewilderment and anxiety, who 
break into your quiet hours by day and night, 
who load your heart with cares ; that in these very 
children are God’s heroes and heroines, princes 
and princesses, the wise and gracious women, the 
gentle, brave, and strong men, of the coming day. 
You want to feel that most surely when, judging 
from appearances, it seems least likely; when the 
children in your class and home seem as little 
like saints and angels as human beings possibly 
can be, and as little as possible like the children 
of whom you read in Sunday-school books, and 
who nearly always die in their childhood; when 
the children seem to you the very incarnation of 
mischief and perversity, and seem as you say 
‘possessed ’—then is the time to cling doggedly 
to this possibility. The children who never caused 
an hour’s trouble, perplexity, or anxiety to their 
parents and teachers may possibly be no greater 
than their parents, and no better; and the boy 
who has energy that he does not know what to 
do with, strong will and persistent, that seizes an 
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object and clings to it, who discovers original uses 
for some of your household treasures, a disobe- 
dient spirit, with flashes of penitence and earnest 
endeavour to do right, is the boy perhaps with the 
deepest possibilities in him, which under wise and 
tactful management may be realized. 

If ever there was a passage of Scripture which 
taught that parents have the making of their 
children, this passage does. ‘Princes in all the 
earth, ¢iou. mayest make them. That is God’s 
intention, and you know that by unbelief and 
negligence it may be frustrated. God makes the 
child and makes his possibilities, and then trusts 
men to carry them out. 

I suppose Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, 
was born perfect, physically—as many a cripple in 
London is to-day—but that sad fall in his child- 
hood left him lame on both his feet for life. So 
you may depend there are many people who might 
have been moral princes to-day, and who are 
nothing better than moral cripples, who were 
morally mismanaged in the home to which God 
sent them, or in the school, or the first place of 
business to which they went. Every man is born 
a possible prince; it rests very largely with the 
parents whether he shall actually become one. It 
will not be done without continuous attention 
to the books and habits and companionships 
of our children. It will not be done without 
direct. religious instruction, systematically and 
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wisely given by the mother, and given from the 
Bible itself. It will not be done without earnest 
prayer for the assistance of the Holy Spirit. It 
will be generally wise to call in the aid of the 
Church of Christ and of the Sunday-school 
teacher. It will not be likely to be done without 
making it the supreme aim and desire for the 
children, whatever social station they may fill, 
that they shall be Christian children, the children 
of God by faith and obedience, sincere followers 
and disciples of Jesus Christ. 
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‘ At the same time, saith the Lord, will I be the God of all the 
families of Israel, and they shall be My people.’—JER., xxxi. 1. 


HE subject of this sermon is Religion in the 
Family, which is really more important 
than religion in the Church, as the family is 
older than the Church, and I am not sure that 
it is not more sacred. At any rate, it is God’s 
ordinance, and if you can make sure of a godly 
family, you need have no fear that the Church 
will fail. 

Religion in the family is a much more difficult 
thing than religion in the Church. It is much 
easier to behave well at a meeting than to behave 
well at home. For one thing, the duration of the 
meeting is much shorter, and there are sometimes 
more exciting elements in it, and an absence of the 
tedious or aggravating or discouraging duties and 
influences of one’s home. Believe me, my friends, 
it is much easier to preach a sermon and give an 
address in the church than to go and live the 
godly life in your own home; easier to teach a 
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whole Bible-class than to speak to your own child 
on distinctly spiritual matters. 

Yet if a man is not a Christian in his home, he 
is not a Christian anywhere. It is there—in secret 
—if anywhere, that the true life is lived. He may 
have dreams and visions with which he edifies, or 
thinks he edifies, his brethren. He may be a very 
good Baptist or Presbyterian or Churchman, an 
office-bearer who rejoices in the honour of his 
office, and be anything but a Christian in his home. 
And a woman also may be great at meetings, 
earnest in philanthropy, and quite fail to display 
the spirit of Christ in her home. 

But, on the other hand, we may be sure that if 
people are Christian in their homes they will be 
Christian everywhere. Secure a Christian home, 
and you will have a Christian Church. Get godli- 
ness implanted in the home, and you will have a 
godly Church, and a godly nation, with godly 
commerce, and even godly politics. 

I do not know anything that England needs so 
much at this time, I do not know anything so 
beautiful on earth as the godly home. ‘At the 
same time,’ that is when the captivity is ended, the 
good day when peace and prosperity will dawn 
upon Israel, ‘at that time will I be the God of all 
the families of Israel, and they shall be My people,’ 

Now consider what it means. The godly house- 
hold. Let us try to make the fair and lovely 
picture stand out before us, that our eyes and 
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hearts may desire it before all other things. And 
let us begin by brushing aside a great fallacy, viz. 
that such a household would or could ever be 
dreary, joyless, or melancholy. That is a supposi- 
tion which proceeds from the father of lies, the 
source of all the misapprehensions which beset 
men respecting the Christian life, who suffer their 
eyes to be blinded by the god of this world. From 
some points of view it would be dreary. A man 
whose palate has been cloyed and ruined by 
stimulants considers clear, sparkling water the 
most flat and insipid drink in the world; and the 
man whose moral and spiritual palate has been 
injured by a long course of highly-spiced stimulants 
loses his taste for simple things. He has a bow- 
ing acquaintance with Christian religion, but no 
vital godliness, he cares far more for the last 
sensational novel than for the parables of the 
Lord, and has far more interest in football than 
in Christian missions, would far rather go to the 
theatre than the week-evening service, and thinks 
far more kindly of Sunday golf than of Sunday 
prayer. Shut such a man up in a godly household, 
and it would be intolerable, he would be made 
wretched, and would be moved either to repentance 
or disgust. 

But, my Christian brethren, you must not tone 
down your household or your Church to meet the 
tastes of such aman. Make him the standard of 
your Christian life in order to keep his patronage 
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or his money, and you may as well disband your 
Churches and shut up your buildings. He is the 
man who finds his joy everywhere except in his 
religion, and that is too thin a robe to shelter him 
in any storm. 

Where the whole heart is given up to God, and 
a company of such people dwell together under 
one roof-tree, there will not be a dreary hour. 
There will be games and mirth. ‘They shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away.’ ‘When the Lord turned again 
the captivity of Zion... then was our mouth 
filled with laughter, and our tongue with singing ;’ 
the peace of God, which the world knows nothing 
of, and which passeth all understanding, will rule 
therein, 

What constitutes a godly home? The acknow- 
ledgment of God in all things. Making His will 
the governing principle. There can be no godly 
household where that is not done. And it has a 
wider application than we are sometimes inclined 
to give it. I believe that in a godly home there 
will be family worship and thanksgiving for daily 
mercies, I cannot understand a Christian home 
where these explicit acknowledgments of God’s 
presence and bountiful care are omitted. If the 
family be godly, surely the Name of God will be 
reverenced and the presence of the living God will 
be greeted. I can as well understand the omission 
of all the little courtesies of love in a home as the 
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omission of these things. You may tell me that 
I am not to conclude that a husband and a wife 
are not Christian because they have abolished the 
family altar. You may assure me that they are 
really good people all the time. You may also 
tell me that Iam not to conclude that a mother 
is cold-hearted who never fondles her little child, 
and that a husband is not passionately devoted to 
his wife who has never been seen by his children 
to caress her. But I still think it passing strange, 
and cherish the idea that where true love is it will 
be articulate. 

I cannot understand a household where the will 
of God is put first, and that will is never spoken 
about ; where it is the one subject that is never 
mentioned, and where the Book in which that will 
is revealed is the one Book that is never seen in 
the hands of children or parents, unless there is a 
Scripture lesson to be learned. It is most difficult 
to understand a company of people who profess 
to put the will of God first, and who never kneel 
down together to seek guidance in the knowledge 
of that will. So it is impossible to comprehend 
the mystery of a family that belongs to God, where 
the Bible is not read and prayer offered. I would 
have the family altar. I beseech you to guard it, 
build it up, if it has fallen down. Erect it, if it has 
never been erected. But let it be a real thing—a 
hearty, and not a formal matter. For you know 
that you may have it, and grace before meat and 
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all the rest, and it may be a perfectly lifeless form. 
You may have all the paraphernalia of religion, 
and no religious life. 

The true function of family worship is to train 
children and habituate yourself to acknowledge 
God in all things, to seek His guidance; and it 
is reduced to a mere useless formality if the guid- 
ance is not really sought with a teachable mind, 
and followed when it is found. 

Now, it would be very easy to argue—putting | 
the two points together on which I have touched 
—that the acknowledgment of God’s will, the 
putting of that will first in all things, makes for 
peace and joy. There seems to be a perverted 
instinct in man—a part of that original depravity 
which belongs to us all—which leads him to dis- 
trust and resist, or at least to avoid, the will of 
God; to regard religion as a yoke and a burden, 
and not as the chief and highest source of joy in 
the world. Weare so blind as to fail to see that 
no experience so blessed could befall anybody as 
that he should be led to give himself up completely 
to the will of God. And yet I could put it to 
person after person in this house, and be sure of a 
ready affirmative. Were not the most blessed 
hours in your life the hours in which you sur- 
rendered yourself without a shadow of reservation 
to the authority of God? 

We all who have had any deep Christian expe- 
rience know that it is so, and we might well go 
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on to argue that when we admit anything into a 
Christian home that is not in accordance with the 
will of God, we admit that which makes for discord. 

Now think what it means, Where the will of 
God is placed first there will be order—an inestim- 
able blessing in a home. God is not the God of 
confusion in the home or the Church. A man or 
woman who truly walks with God will soon become 
ashamed of disorder and slovenliness, And where 
God is the God of the family, and not merely the 
God of the Church, there will be order. The father 
and mother will take their proper place at the 
head of the household, and govern it and ad- 
minister it as a trust for God. There will be no 
tyranny, no caprice ; but there will be firm order, 
and an insistence upon it, and a constant striving 
after it. 

There will be wnselfishness, Not every one doing 
that which is right in his own eyes, but every one 
asking, ‘What is the will of God?’ And there 
will be a perpetual and relentless war upon selfish- 
ness, Care for others will be supreme. Consider- 
ation of others will prevail. Kindness will be 
paramount, and it will be a happy service to 
render it. Children will not only see the example 
of a parent’s care and self-denial: they will be 
taught to practise care and self-denial towards 
others. There will be also love prevailing and 
ruling over all: wherever God rules, love rules. 
There will be discipline and chastisement, for 
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love assumes many forms, and has an extensive 
repertory. It. can both refuse and grant, give 
and withhold, weep and smile. There will be dis- 
cussion and difference of judgment, but there will 
not be ill-will, bitterness, malice, jealousy, or angry 
strife. They cannot live where God rules and 
His will is placed first. They are evil weeds, that 
wither to their roots in that atmosphere. And I 
want to know if such a household as that is not 
worth striving after, and worth all the world and 
more to obtain? Am I not right in declaring that 
such a household would be the greatest blessing 
to the Church and the State? For wherever you 
found it, it would not be self-contained. It would 
be interested in all godlike work, it would minister 
to all human need. It would support and further 
every wholesome institution. Godly people are 
always philanthropic people. They none of them 
live to themselves. They are always the upright 
and dependable people. And the truest servants 
of the Church and State have gone forth from 
godly homes. 

But there are other things. Where God is the 
God of the family, and is not left at the church 
with the hymn-book and Bible, As will will 
govern the whole policy of the home. Such matters 
as the education of the children, the treatment 
of servants, such matters as dress and evening 
parties, as books and games, are sadly in want of 
a Christian standard. They are matters about 
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which some Christian people think or seem to 
think that there is no will of God, and they simply 
follow the fashion, that is, the fashion of the world, 
and sometimes money dominates, and sometimes 
your neighbour’s custom. And we shall not get 
right in any of these matters until we recognize 
that there is a will of God in them, and it is not 
a question of what my neighbour practises, and 
allows or condemns. Not my narrow neighbour 
on the one hand, nor my broad neighbour on the 
other, but ‘What is the Christian standard ? what 
is the will of God?’ and I must be brave enough 
to follow that. 

And there is another side to this fair and lovely 
picture. It is suggested by the last line in the 
verse. Wherever you have a number of people 
set on doing God’s will and placing that will first, 
there you have most surely God's protection and safe 
keeping. Where a man says, ‘As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord,’ there you may say, 
‘The Angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear Him, and delivereth them, and, ‘the 
beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by Him.’ 
You may lay it down as an axiom that wherever 
the authority of God is acknowledged and obeyed, 
there the love of God is trusted in, and a sense of 
sweet security rests upon the heart. It is worth 
all the world and a great deal more, when the 
shadow gathers over our homes, as it does at some 
time over them all—the shadow of a great solemn 
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crisis, the black cloud of a great sorrow, when the 
husband is stricken or the wife is laid low, or the 
little child, or the sister—to know, ¢o know that 
God is near, and you are in His safe keeping, and 
that whatever comes His grace will not fail, and 
neither you nor yours can ever be severed from 
His love. And that consciousness is not for great 
crises only, it is for the common days and common 
work of life, for the lying down and the rising of 
every day. 

‘The Lord is thy keeper. The Lord is thy 
shade. He that keepeth thee shall not slumber. 
The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil. The 
Lord shall preserve thy soul.’ Oh the restfulness 
and tranquil calm that such a consciousness brings ! 
It is the heritage of the family that fears God, and 
it is the secret of strong and noble living. 

There is not one of us who does not say, ‘Oh, 
that such a home were mine! How can it come? 
What is its origin?’ Well, it ought to begin with 
the vital godliness of the father and mother, vital 
and not formal, and that comes of the complete 
surrender of the individual and the united life to 
God. ‘That is the ideal condition. Then it is not 
rules and regulations so much as the atmosphere 
pervading the home. You know what importance 
is attached by one of the parties in the present 
educational controversy to the atmosphere in which 
children are taught : and there is much in it. It is 
the subtle, all-pervasive influence emanating from 
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principle and character that tells more than rules 
and regulations. And when the father and mother 
are truly godly,—where religion is a life and not a 
church-compartment of life, where life is ordered 
after a Christian fashion, it will tell more than 
anything else on the forming character of the child. 
And after that and along with it there will be 
Christian effort in the home, definite Christian 
instruction and earnest prayer, and helpful en- 
couraging words, and the assistance gratefully 
acknowledged of Sunday school and Church. And 
if there be these, it will be strange indeed if, as 
the children grow up, they are not found one by 
one saying, ‘Where thou goest I will go; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God.’ 

But the conditions are not always ideal. There 
are households where only one is a Christian. The 
husband and not the wife, the wife and not the 
husband. Where only one kneels at the Divine 
footstool. And, alas, there are households where 
neither father nor mother is given up to God, 
where a child, or youth, or girl, is alone seeking 
to serve the Saviour, and all the encouragement 
must be drawn from outside. 

There are two considerations. Someone here is 
preventing his family from being a complete house- 
hold of faith, the only one outside the fold: or 
the greatest hindrance to others. If you were 
to come, all would be gathered in, or if you came, 
others would immediately follow, It is a serious 
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thing, more serious than you know, to stand in the 
way of some one dear to you. You may not only 
be cheating yourself of peace and happiness, but 
preventing others from coming to it, causing one of 
the little ones to stumble. For their sake, sur- 
render your life to Christ, and be the leader of 
others. And if there are those who say, ‘I am 
the only Christian in my household, and it is very 
solitary and very discouraging ;’ I would reply, ‘So 
it is, but hold fast your profession, adorn the 
doctrine of God your Saviour by a consistent and 
beautiful life. And the noblest mission and most 
blessed achievement may be yours, of leading 
your dearest into the joy of God’s salvation,’ 
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‘Thou shalt not see thy brother's ox or his sheep go astray, and hide 
thyself from them: thou shalt in any case bring them again unto thy 
brother. And if thy brother be not nigh unto thee, or if thou know 
him not, then thou shalt bring it unto thine own house, and it shall be 
with thee until thy brother seek after it, and thou shalt restore it to 
him again. In like manner shalt thou do with his ass ; and so shal 
thou do with his raiment; and with all lost thing of thy brother’s, 
which he hath lost, and thou hast found, shalt thou do likewise: thou 
mayest not hide thyself’ —DEUT. xxii. 1-3. 


RECENT writer in one of our religious 
papers has said, with all the omniscience and 
infallibility that attach to the press, that no one 
preaches from the Pentateuch in these days. By 
this he probably suggests that there is no Gospel 
in the Pentateuch, and in suggesting this he shows 
hopeless, unblushing ignorance. One of the best 
books Charles Kingsley wrote was The Gospel in 
the Pentateuch ; and any one who takes the trouble 
to look for it will find that he cannot read a couple 
of pages of the Pentateuch without finding therein 
gospel truth and teaching. 
Among many things that are stern and severe 
there is much that is tender and beautiful, much 
that breathes the spirit of Jesus. Notably there is 
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tender and thoughtful care for weak things in 
nature, dumb creatures who serve men, and for 
children, for the outcast, the stranger, and the poor. 
There is also a great deal about brotherhood, 
enough I should think to satisfy the most ardent 
Socialist. The personal responsibility of man for 
man is constantly insisted on, and this passage is 
an example of it, ‘Thou shalt not see thy brother’s 
ox or his sheep go astray,’ etc. 

Who is the ‘brother’ in this case? ‘Brother’ is 
a most elastic term; he may be the son of your 
mother, or he may be a person to whom you have 
never been introduced; indeed, according to the 
parallel passage in Exodus, he may even be your 
enemy, a man with whom you have had a quarrel. 
That is not the point. Whoever he is, he is suffer- 
ing loss or wrong. His cattle are being ‘driven 
away, for that is the precise meaning of the term. 
There is a malign agency at work, a thief or a 
mischief-maker. Through somebody’s dishonesty 
or spite thy brother is being wronged. ‘Now thou 
shalt not see it and hide thyself.’ Thou shalt 
not see it and do nothing. 

It is very easy to see a thing, and yet not to see 
it ; to be deeply absorbed in the contemplation of 
something else while your brother’s cattle are being 
driven away; to run away when you see them 
coming, because you suspect that wrong is being 
done, and some responsibility for stopping it may 
be saddled upon you; to remember that you have 
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a pressing engagement in the next street, so that 
you can say that you did not really know what 
happened. You saw a tumult and a cloud of dust 
as if cattle were being driven away, and that is all 
you know. You heard a rumour that your brother 
was being despoiled, but you do not pay much 
attention to rumours, and all the time you were 
watching round the corner, and knew precisely in 
your heart what had happened ; and if they had 
been your own cattle, you,'being where you were, 
would have known all about it, you would have 
been on the spot in no time, and have expected 
your brother to help you. 

But if you had chosen to know, in this case, the 
knowledge would have involved you in respon- 
sibility, in inconvenience and cost, ‘and really, 
every man ought to look after his own ox and ass 
and sheep.’ That last principle is quite true to the 
Bible all the way through; but it needs to be 
enlarged by the addition to it of the other 
principle, viz. that every man should look also 
after the things of others. You see the passage 
asserts a great principle, which ought to be thun- 
dered in the ears of the men of this generation. 
It is the principle of personal responsibility which 
rests upon each one of us, which we cannot lawfully 
evade, of serving our brother in his need, and of 
preventing wrong and loss coming to him, when- 
ever it lies in our power to do so. 

The Bible is a very practical book, and human 
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nature being essentially selfish, it is a very hard 
and inconvenient book. Perhaps that is why 
people neglect it so much to-day, or why they 
desire to confine it to the sanctuary. But it is not 
a book merely for the sanctuary. No part of the 
Bible says more about the sanctuary and its offer- 
ings than the Pentateuch, and it is this part of the 
Bible which claims to deal with family and business, 
and municipal and national relationship, and which 
demonstrates that the Bible is a book for the 
market, and the field, and the senate, and the shop, 
and the office; it is concerned with men in their 
ordinary relationships ; it is concerned with oxen, 
and asses, and sheep and birds, and all other 
common things. Read the passage again! Here 
is wrong being done or loss being suffered. You 
may put anything else in, in place of sheep and 
oxen—reputation, character, morals. Now, what 
is our temptation? Just this,—to hide ourselves ; 
to say, ‘It is no business of mine, The man is 
nothing to me. The Bible says—and your con- 
science will approve the saying—he ought to be 
something to you. Wrong is being done, and we 
have no right to hide ourselves. It is not enough, 
according to the teaching of the Bible, that we 
have refrained from wronging our brother, There 
remains a further question: Have we ever righted 
him? Have we made any positive effort to prevent 
or roll back a wrong? 

The teaching of this passage seems to me to be 
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that we have a large share of responsibility for the 
wrongs which go on about us, and we are bound, 
even at cost and inconvenience to ourselves, to try 
to prevent and rectify them. Look at this picture 
again, and suppose that these cattle are being 
driven away. The man who sees it is bound 
to interfere. His interference may mean an alter- 
cation with the thief, it may mean that for some 
days he must find pasturage for his neighbour’s 
sheep, it may mean a great deal of inconvenience 
and loss; but this is the law of God, and from it 
there is no appeal. He is bound to do his best to 
right the wrong. 

That law is not abrogated to-day, any more 
than the law, Thou shalt not kill, nor steal, nor 
bear false witness. It is simply enlarged by the 
coming of Christ, and if my brother is being 
wronged and is suffering loss in any way to-day, 
and it is in my power to prevent the loss or wrong, 
I am bound by all that is most sacred—the law of 
God—to do it. And it seems to me that this law 
of God should obtain in every department of 
human life—political, commercial, social, spiritual. 
If my brother is defrauded by a bad law, it is my 
duty to protest. If there is a system in business 
by which my brother is wronged and is suffering 
loss, I am bound—if I understand and know it—to 
lift up my voice against that wrong and do my 
uttermost to help my brother. If God cares for 
men in the matter of sheep and oxen and raiment, 
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He surely cares for them in respect of their liberties 
and their manhood—and if there be any law by 
which liberty and justice are imperilled, and any 
custom, or system, or principle, or policy by which 
men are defrauded or wronged, it is the business 
of the Christian man, in the pulpit and out of it, to 
oppose that custom or system. 

The law obtains also in respect of our social life 
and customs. If there is set up in the society of 
which I form a part an institution which makes for 
evil, whose influence is against public morality and 
sobriety, or which is so mismanaged as to lead 
men astray, and I hear rumours of it, and more 
than rumours, I am not to say, ‘Well, it is no 
business of mine; I cannot take up with these 
things; I have my own affairs to attend to—my 
own pulpit or my own business, and these things 
must be left to work themselves out, and the 
responsibility is with the legislature or the trustees, 
or with certain societies.” IfI speak thus I am 
hiding myself. 

If I am passing home one night and see 
burglars breaking into some house in Ferme 
Park Road, and I say, ‘Well, I am late, and if 
I go to the police station and raise an alarm, I 
shall be later still, and if I disturb them at their 
work they may do me personal violence’—and I 
go on my way and say nothing—and the next 
morning I hear that the house was robbed and 
some one injured, I cannot say that I am free 
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from responsibility. I am not free. I saw the 
wrong. I should have given the alarm, and I 
might have prevented the crime and have secured 
the criminals being handed over to justice. And 
when wrong is being done in other directions, and 
I might know of it if I would, if by mismanage- 
ment of public institutions, by the drink traffic, by 
what is allowed in the streets, my brother is being 
led away, debauched, ruined; I cannot plead 
before God that it was no business of mine. I 
have no right to be such a Priest or Levite, going 
by on the other side, and shutting my eyes to the 
man who has fallen among thieves. I am bound 
by the law of God to interfere. I may not let 
things go, and keep my own life right. 

We have allowed things to go far too much and 
too long, and we have hidden ourselves from the 
wrongs of our brother. Did you read the other 
day of the act of a little girl, told in one of our 
Metropolitan Police Courts? A constable was 
being overpowered by a gang of ruffians, one of 
whom had bitten his thumb through, and his 
alarm whistle had been knocked out of his hand, 
when this child of fifteen years, scorning the risk 
she ran, and although one of the savages struck 
her a brutal blow in the mouth, picked up the 
whistle, blew it, and brought assistance, by which 
the policeman was saved and the criminals secured. 

We talk sometimes about our Puritan fore- 
fathers ; we have before now deplored what we 
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have been pleased to call their narrowness, their 
gloomy fanaticism. We have largely misunder- 
stood them. It would be one of the greatest 
blessings to the nation if the Bible-loving Puritan 
could be revived among us again. What was the 
Puritan? Above all other things he was a man 
who feared God and loved his country. He wasa 
man of profound convictions. He was a man who 
felt deeply the principles of the text. 

Most of all, the law obtains for us Christian people 
in the moral and spiritual realm. As a Christian 
man everything that concerns my brother should 
be a concern to me, even to his ox and ass and 
raiment, and I must, wherever possible, guard him 
against loss and damage. If I am to care for his 
ox and his ass, I am surely to care for his character. 
He will get over the loss of a sheep, but he will 
with difficulty recover a lost virtue. Therefore, 
when the question arose of preventing children of 
tender years from frequenting the bar of a gin 
palace, or the tap-room of a public-house; or 
when another question arises as to the kind of 
amusements which shall be sanctioned in music- 
halls and other places by a public body ; whether, 
in other words, you will allow the devil to be 
unchained and to do his soul-destroying work 
without let or hindrance among children and 
young people ; that isa question for the sanctuary 
and for Christian men. Thank God for the men 
and women who have realized that, and have 
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stood up to protect the morality and sobriety 
of our citizens, who were willing to endure the 
lampooning and caricature of the public journals, 
which ought to know better; to endure being 
classed among fanatics and faddists, but who 
could not endure to see people led astray and 
destroyed, 

But there is a deeper sense in which we must 
take to heart the principle enshrined in this text. 
You can do something with customs, institutions, 
laws. Suppose, as suggested just now, a man is 
losing, or has lost, his character—I do not mean his 
reputation, his good name, though wherever the 
robbery of that is attempted you should stand up 
for your brother; but his character, his virtue, 
his godliness, earnestness, or the fair promise and 
blossom of a life of godliness—suppose he is 
losing these, and he is close by you; he is in your 
employ, he works by your side, or he is your 
companion in the congregation. Now, it is not 
by denouncing a custom or an institution, be it 
gambling or drinking, that this life will be arrested 
in its downward course, or redeemed from destruc- 
tion. There must be, in addition to that, a dealing 
with the man himself. He is deteriorating under 
our very eyes, and we must not hide ourselves and 
determine not to see it—on the contrary, we must 
do everything within our power to prevent it. It 
is one of the very first purposes for which we are 
called to Christ and called into Christian fellowship. 
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There are two words which come to us from the 
ancient prophets which seem to apply to Christian 
people, and as they ring in my ears they fill me 
with shame. The first is, ‘Son of man, I have 
made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel.’ 
The second is (and I prefer the old reading)—‘I 
have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, 
who shall never hold their peace day nor night ; 
ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers ’—to remind 
men of God, and to pray to God for men, ‘keep not 
silence ;’ and Iadd to that a New Testament word, 
‘They watch for your souls,’ One would probably 
say that those passages refer to ministers of the 
Gospel. I am not unwilling to accept the share of 
the responsibility and the blame implied in these 
words; but I remind you, my friends, of your belief 
in the universal priesthood of believers, and that 
many of you can go where a minister cannot go, 
and you can see things that are hidden from him ; 
and that you have a responsibility for each other 
which you cannot evade. 

I am also quite aware of the difficulty and the 
difference, It is very much easier to speak to 
a man about his oxen and sheep and asses and 
the like, than it is to speak to him about his 
character. If you help to take care of the one, 
or to restore them to him, he will probably thank 
you with tears in his eyes. Whereas if you speak 
of the other he will account your interference an 
intolerable impertinence. We are drifting into 
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almost complete silence respecting personal religion, 
and one has heard of such a thing as two Christian 
people living together, and sharing the same rooms 
for months, and never speaking about the subject 
dearest to both. There are people to-day who 
have the greatest fear that their brother’s child is 
going astray. They met him in a certain place, 
and surprised him in certain company. They 
have missed him from other places, They fear 
that their brother himself is being led away— 
mastered by temptation, losing faith, love, personal 
zeal, and they dare not speak to him. They 
whisper their secret fear to others. How is it 
that such a complete reticence has fallen upon us 
in these matters? Is it cowardice or fear of our 
brother’s anger? Isit shame? Granted that the 
thing is difficult ; yet surely the love of our Master, 
and the knowledge of His love for our brother, 
should lead us to overcome the diffidence and 
break through the reserve. 

And beyond our Christian brother there are our 
brethren of mankind, for all of whom Christ died, 
and they are losing their lives, being led astray by 
the world and the flesh and the devil. 

It seems to a careful observer that we are 
relegating all aggressive effort more and more to 
the official place and hour, and that we are rapidly 
losing the art of speaking to men on spiritual 
matters, Weare so afraid of what the world will 
think of us. We want more of the Puritan scorn 
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for the opinion of the world, and a little more of 
his readiness to speak of the things of God. 

The world makes us hear its language. It plays 
its games and sings its songs in our streets, and 
thrusts its literature upon us. It boasts all un- 
ashamed of its doings, and spreads its allurements 
before our feet. We talk its language ; we speak 
most freely of the markets and politics and con- 
cerns of the world. My plea is that we shall try 
to master the art of speaking naturally about the 
interior life and about spiritual things. We can 
only do it as we think much about them, and we 
can only speak to our brother as we ought, as 
we learn to care for him. We must learn at the 
cross of Christ that perfect love for our brother 
which casteth out all fear, and for our Master’s 
sake, and his own, we should speak and act. 

There are three classes of people which come 
up to one’s view, as one thinks of words like these 
and gives them their largest interpretation. They 
may be represented here as— 

(i.) The people who lead others astray and 
cause them loss, people who have wronged their 
brother. 

(ii.) People who have seen their brother wronged 
or suffering loss, and have hidden themselves ; 
who have deliberately refused to take any trouble 
or pains. 

(iii.) The people who have suffered loss and 
who themselves are being led astray. 
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To the last class let me speak a closing word. 

You are being mastered by passion, by folly, 
by the world, by a spirit of indolence. You are 
letting go your hold of Christ, and of the truth, 
you are shutting your ears to the voice of con- 
science, you are living in such a way that you 
would not care for your best friend to know. 

Your Best Friend knows all about it. He who 
came to seek the straying and to bring it back has 
not hidden Himself from you. He holds out His 
hand to you, and will guide and lead you back. 
He will bring back to you the fervour, love, prayer- 
fulness which you have lost. If to no other friend 
you can come, you may surely come to Him, and 
coming may surely find forgiveness, and cleansing, 
and strength to make a new beginning, and to live 
victoriously for the future. 
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‘ Look not every man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others,’ —PHIL, ii. 4. 


T is necessary to fix our attention, to begin with, 
on one little word—the little words are often 
of great importance—‘also,’ The same word plays 
its important part in the story of our Lord’s enter- 
tainment by the sisters at Bethany. Luke tells us 
of Mary, that she ALSO sat at Jesus’ feet. So 
here, ‘Look ALSO.’ You are not to neglect your 
own things, you are not to despise them. It is 
only as you manage them wisely and appreciate 
them aright that you are competent to manage or 
appreciate the things of others. 

There are two possibilities open to us. The first 
is that of our thinking that other people’s affairs 
are more important and more interesting than our 
own, GAs if we should neglect the proper work of 
home or business for the more exciting work of 
public speaking or committees,(y As if we should 
put conscience into public work, and have none for 
private and humdrum duty. Or as if, on the same 
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lines, we should burn to set other people’s lives 
right while we neglect our own. That is one 
extreme to be avoided, and it is indicated by 
this word ‘also.’ 

The opposite and more probable danger for 
most of us, is that of becoming entirely and 
exclusively absorbed in our own things, of imagin- 
ing that they are the only things worthy of serious 
and sympathetic consideration, so that we never 
seriously contemplate the affairs of other people, 
but fall into that thoroughly unchristian and 
detestable spirit of ‘Every man for himself,’ which 
mars the beauty and strength of life. So we will 
remember that little conjunction ‘also, and 
remember that no one is fit to take care of his 
neighbours until he has learned to take care of 
himself ; and then, having fixed that idea in our 
minds, we will go on to emphasize with all earnest- 
ness the apostolic injunction, ‘Every man also,’ 
There are others about you. You are intimately 
and inextricably united with them. Here is the 
Christian law to which we are bound to listen, and 
which as we follow our Lord we are bound to 
apply. 

And first let us begin with the Church, which is 
where the writer began, for he addresses this letter 
to the saints in Philippi—the Christian brother- 
hood ; and he would include among the ‘things ’ 
those which belonged to the common life of the 
Church, We need not suppose that it was a highly 
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organized community, or that there was as much 
of what we delight in as ‘ work’ as we have to-day, 
but there certainly would be work, and organiza- 
tion, and responsibility, and as applying to our 
more complex Church life his message would be : 
‘You may well have your own things in the Church, 
the matters in which you are specially interested. 
You are amongst those blessed people who have 
found their own work and are doing it’ And 
even now there should be a vital connection 
between the different departments. They should 
not be separate compartments walled off from one 
another by partitions. There are two dangers 
arising out of Christian work in the Church. The 
one is, that when one undertakes a certain piece of 
work, he should be left to struggle alone with his 
difficulties, without sympathy from those in whose 
name he undertakes it. The other is that he 
should think that his work is the only important 
work, and that his fellow Christians whose sym- 
pathies are not warmly exercised in his particular 
office are not Christian workers, they are scarcely 
Christians at all, or worthy to be called members of 
the Church. 

We should probably none of us question the 
fact that some work is more important and more 
urgent than other in a Church; requiring more 
intellectual ability or more saintly temper, or 
more tact and patience. I trust that we shall all 
feel that work of a directly spiritual kind must 
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always be placed first in our regard. But it is 
necessary to feel that no work is unimportant—to 
be depreciated, none to be allowed to lapse into 
slovenliness, for if it be, the whole body will suffer. 
For the whole body can never be in perfect health 
if one member be diseased, so the work of the 
Church can never be thoroughly good if one part of 
it be crippled and defective. 

Isometimes think that the exquisite picture of 
Mary and Martha was expressly intended for 
Christians of these later times. Martha has it all 
her own way now, says Dr. Maclaren, and the 
primary business of a Christian minister in the 
judgment of some persons, who can see nothing 
but machinery in the Church, is to set people to 
work, rather than to help them to live, and let God 
set them to work. People who are in the thick of 
the modern rush are a little disposed to be harsh 
and petulant towards those who cannot speak, or 
do secretarial work, or attend many meetings ; who 
can only do as Titus is commanded, tell the 
women in Crete, ‘To love their husbands and their 
children,’ to be discreet and chaste, and keepers 
at home ; or who can only meditate and pray. It 
is to be feared that such people would fare hardly 
at the hands of some Church managers. But we 
may not doubt that people are called to both 
departments of service—active and quiet, public 
and private. Some people are called ‘lazy’ who 
do not deserve the name; others are considered 
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‘aggressive’ who are simply fulfilling their voca- 
tion; and no one of us should neglect or 
reproach those who are serving in a different 
line from our own, so that they be serving with 
pure motive. We should escape a great deal of 
harsh judgment and promote much healthy unison 
in service if we obeyed this injunction—‘ Every 
man also on the things of others.’ 

But you will allow, and expect me to say, that 
this exhortation includes far more than what we 
call Christian work, or work of any kind, and we 
must give it a wider application. ‘Things’ isa 
most comprehensive and convenient term, and you 
may place under it all that belongs to life. If you 
look at the context you will judge that it may 
include the excellences and the trials of others. 
Two very important matters, as we can easily 
imagine. It does not require a single moment of 
elaboration, you can picture instantly how unde- 
sirable a companion, how useless a member of 
society, that person must be who is principally 
occupied in contemplating his own virtues or his 
own trials, and who cannot be brought to exercise 
his imagination for an hour upon the virtues and 
trials of his neighbours. 

You might also apply this injunction to the 
convictions and tastes of others. It is vitally im- 
portant for the goodwill and usefulness of a com- 
munity that we should realize that other people 
have these as well as ourselves. We are not to 
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abandon our own and adopt those of others, but 
neither are we to keep our eyes glued upon our 
own—insisting that they shall be declared and 
ministered to. We are not to drive along the 
highway of life as though there were no other 
vehicle there but our own. If we do, we are bound 
to come into collision, and there are sure to be 
disastrous quarrellings and injuries. 

I am not going to neglect the Churches of my 
own faith; any man who imagines that I do not 
hold them more precious than all the rest, that I 
will not defend their scripturalness with my last 
breath, that my charity arises from laxity of prin- 
ciple, is making a profound mistake; but I am 
looking beyond their border, with sympathy and 
admiration to the work which other Churches are 
doing and the life they are living, and the tenacity 
with which they hold some part of Divine revelation, 
and I believe that a more blessed union than any 
organic union can be will come about; that our 
differences will be a blessing, not a curse, that 
through them will come a larger interpretation 
and accomplishment of the will of God, a deeper 
and more abiding love, if we seek to carry out 
this injunction, ‘Every man a/so on the things of 
others.’ 

I would venture, my brethren, to apply the 
principle of the text to our home relations. We 
can never have the harmony of the Christian home 
unless this precept be practised, and if the home is 
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not Christian the Church can never truly be. I 
was listening a few days ago to a sad but too- 
common story of estrangement which had grown 
up in a home, and had completely separated father 
and son, purely through the neglect of this principle. 
The father had thought about his will—he had 
failed to see that his son was no longer a child— 
and the youth on his part had forgotten that he 
owed all he had, the home in which he had been 
reared, the education and the trade by which he was 
now able to earn his own maintenance, to the man 
in whose presence he now scowled in fierce anger, 
and against whom he lowered his brow in sullen 
rebellion. It was through the neglect of the 
exercise of a little unselfish imagination, each 
failing to put himself in the place of the other, that 
there ensued days of complete silence—till one 
morning the storm broke, and that night the bed 
was empty and the boy had gone, 

I would venture to set the injunction down and 
let it shine upon the relations of husbands and 
wives, You, my brother, have had a very worrying 
day in the City; your colleague, your chief, your 
subordinate, your client—has exasperated you. 
You are returning home in a jaded and irritated 
condition of mind. You cannot cast it all off at 
the threshold of your home and enter with un- 
clouded brow. But your home will bea melancholy 
and miserable place that evening, if you act and 
speak as if there were no worries there, and allow 
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the accumulated vexations of the day to cloud 
your whole behaviour. And if such a man’s ears, 
on such an evening, be assailed as soon as he 
enters the house with domestic grievances, the 
vexations of the kitchen and the nursery, which - 
have been treasured up for this hour, one may 
judge of the result. But if this precept be strictly 
enforced—then the blending of the trials will 
lighten them, and the home will be the healthful 
training ground, the blessed shelter and refuge 
which God intended it should be. 

And I would go a step further, and cast the 
light of this precept upon our commercial relations, 
as employees and employers, and I think you may 
safely say that if a man is not a Christian in these 
relations he is not a Christian at all. To fail 
steadily to be a Christian in the place where three- 
quarters of your time is spent is surely to fail 
altogether, or at least that failure will cast a fatal 
shadow over the other quarter. And if a man be 
a Christian in the heart of him he will surely be so 
everywhere. 

It is perfectly right for men to band themselves 
together in trade unions to protect the interests of 
labour. But it is a violation of the very spirit of 
Christ for those organized bodies to teach men 
never to consider the interests of those whom they 
serve. A combination grounded on purely selfish 
principles, without any regard to the industry or 
the country to which it belongs, becomes in time a 
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purely injurious society, damaging those who 
belong to it. 

It is impossible but that principles should be 
contended for, interests protected, and abuses 
exposed, but that battle is ill-fought, on whichever 
side the victory may fall, in which either side is 
blind to the just claims and interests of the other. 
There is nothing among us—unless it be politics— 
that so much needs christianizing as our commerce, 
and it is not too great a thing to labour and pray 
for, that our relations to each other in that realm 
of cutting and driving competition shall be helped 
and ameliorated. And, whatever we may think 
about it, we shall never succeed in international 
politics unless as a nation we learn to practise 
this precept. 

We say, ‘It doesn’t pay. You consider the 
interest of others, what happens? They presume 
upon your consideration and take advantage of 
you. It doesn’t pay in politics, it doesn’t pay in 
commerce, The men who get on in this world 
are the men with hard heads and hearts, who say, 
“Well, whatever happens, I am going to take care 
of Number One.” The men who stand like a tree 
spreading out its leafy branches collecting the dew 
and just shaking off the superfluous drops which 
it cannot hold and absorb, and who flourish 
exceedingly, are the men who are admired to-day.’ 

And the tendency of all of us is to say, ‘Why 
should I study the interests of others?’ Why 
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should the people who live in a neighbourhood like 
this, think about the people who live in poor neigh- 
bourhoods ; why should the rich think sympathetic- 
ally of the poor, or the happy of the miserable? 
Why should young people think of the struggles 
of older men, and seek to sweeten and relieve 
them? Why should people who have the Gospel 
think of those who have it not? 

Do we really need an answer? It is easily 
found. (1) Because others have thought of us—I 
do not know how many people, certainly a good 
many—people who went before us, people in our 
childhood, our youth, and the days of our struggles; 
and because it is unutterably mean, though we may 
carry it off very bravely, to be always receiving 
and never giving. And (2) because life is really 
far happier, far more beautiful, with far deeper 
gladness and joy in it, and far less weariness, when 
we think of others. 

There is doubtless great charm and fascination 
in hoarding money—there must be, or people 
would never do it. And there must be some keen 
pleasure in extending a business, adding house to 
house, and department to department. 

But it is quite true that there is more pleasure 
to be got out of money when it is spent in 
helping others and in doing good than when it is 
hoarded, I have seen both classes of men, and I 
know. 

There is an awfully sad epitaph that might be 
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set up over many a grave of well-dressed and 
respectable people— 
‘He lived for himself—he thought for himself, 
For himself, and nothing beside ; 
Just as if Jesus had never lived : 
As if He had never died.’ 

May God keep you and me from deserving it ! 
It is really the summing up of a miserable life; 
the life of a stranger to Christ. 

The supreme answer to this question, however, 
is found in the chapter. Read from the fifth to 
the eighth verse. Now think of that for a moment 
in closing. It is awfully wonderful. He had His 
own things; the favour of God, the glory of 
heaven, its pure and holy life. And He looked 
upon our things, and what did He see? Sin and 
sorrow, ruin, darkness, and death; and so He 
emptied Himself and took the form of a servant 
and came to the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth, and 
to the agony of Gethsemane, and to the darkness 
of Calvary. Why? That He might roll back the 
misery, and heal the sorrow, and deliver from sin. 
Why? Because He loved us, and desired to redeem 
us from the curse of living to ourselves, which 
means living to die and perish; and it is His 
call that comes to us through the apostle in our 
text. 

‘He died for all, that we who live should no 
longer live unto ourselves, but unto Him who 
died for us, and rose again.’ 
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‘ Shouldest thou help the ungodly, and love them that hate the 
Lord ?’—2 CHRON, xix. 2. 


HIS is a most important and searching 
question, asked of a good man, a shining 
example—among the rulers of his time—of purity, 
truth, and goodness of character. An earnest 
reformer, faithful to Jehovah from the beginning 
to the end of his reign, was Jehoshaphat. 

It is the more distressing, therefore, to discover 
his defects. There are few things in life more 
distressing than the faults of good men. Faults 
which are the more conspicuous and glaring 
because they are entirely contrary to the general 
trend of the life. 

We have most of us known men who seem born 
to be leaders and commanders of the people, and 
who spoil their own influence by some marring 
fault. They pull down with one hand what they 
build up with the other. They throw away to-day 
what they gathered yesterday. There is some- 
thing in their character or conduct which nullifies 
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the vast good they are doing, and even if in their 
lifetime the mischief is not wholly apparent, it 
emerges afterwards— 


‘The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.’ 

Open a Bible, the question of the text lays bare 
the characteristic weakness of Jehoshaphat, and 
brings to our mind a most important considera- 
tion. ‘Shouldest thou help the ungodly?’ It 
was exactly this that Jehoshaphat had done. 
Taking all things into consideration, it is probable 
that there has never lived, even among kings, a 
worse man than Ahab, King of Israel. The in- 
spired historian says of him: ‘He provoked the 
Lord God of Israel to anger more than all those 
that were before him,’ and ‘ There was none like 
unto Ahab, who did sell himself to work wicked- 
ness in the sight of the Lord, whom Jezebel his 
wife stirred up.’ An unscrupulous and bloody 
tyrant, no cruelty nor crime was too mean and 
bad for him to perpetrate. His reign in Samaria 
was a terror to good men, and a curse to all. His 
wicked doings were notorious; and it was of this 
man that Jehoshaphat made a friend. It was to 
him that he said on the occasion of a friendly 
visit to his court, flattered by the effusive recep- 
tion which Ahab had accorded to him, ‘I am as 
thou art, my people are as thy people, we will be 
with thee in this war.’ 

‘This war’ was an expedition on which Ahab 
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had set his heart, to recover Ramoth, a fortified 
city which the Syrians had taken from him. 

If we come to ask the reason for this surprising 
alliance, we find it first in Jehoshaphat’s amiable 
disposition, his good nature. Ahab had been 
excessively friendly to him, why should he not be 
friendly with Ahab? It apparently did not occur 
to Jehoshaphat that the troubles of Ahab sprang 
out of his evil living and his evil rule, that it was 
far better that Ramoth should be under Syrian 
government than under his; that this shrinkage 
of his dominions was a part of the will of God. 
It did not occur to him to ask the question, 
‘Ought I to do anything to extend the bounds 
of such a kingdom as this? Ought I to join this 
man in seeking to recover what he has lost through 
the judgment of God upon his wicked rule ?’ 

To find a modern analogy, would any man who 
loves righteousness and freedom as Jehoshaphat 
did, join the Sultan of Turkey, out of friendship 
for him, in an effort to win Bulgaria and Monte- 
negro back to his sceptre? 

Jehoshaphat was the anointed of the Lord. He 
owed all the strength and peace and prosperity 
of his kingdom to Jehovah, and Ahab had set 
himself against Jehovah and against His prophets. 
Surely the position which Jehoshaphat should 
have assumed was to insist firmly that before he 
could become an ally of Ahab, that man must 
repent of his wickedness and reverse the whole 
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policy of his government. And that he did not 
do so, shows that he was led by good nature more 
than by conviction, by amiability more than by 
principle. But that, my friends, is a danger with 
all of us in these modern times ; hence the perti- 
nence of this story. There is nothing that we 
need to be more careful about, than about our 
friendships and partnerships in life. The moral 
of the story of these two men seems to be that we 
should never allow ourselves to drift into a close 
friendship without thought, without inquiry, with- 
out regard to principle. Our friendships play such 
a large part in making or marring our lives that 
the question of the character of those with 
whom we make close alliances is a primary 
question. 

It may seem a harsh ruling to give, that godly 
persons and those who have avowedly confessed 
themselves believers in Jesus, and followers of Him 
should never enter into intimate relations of friend- 
ship with careless, indifferent, unbelieving and 
ungodly people; it may seem like bigotry to insist 
upon it, it may seem uncharitable, it may seem 
that if only persons are amiable, kindly and moral, 
the question of religious conviction and belief 
should not comeup. Butif we are earnest followers 
of Christ, and not merely nominal Christians, it is 
bound to come up. For to an earnest and whole- 
hearted disciple religion is the first thing. It is 
not merely a matter of custom and opinion, it 
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touches the deepest springs of life, it enters into 
every department of life. 

We can hardly imagine, for example, a man of 
strict integrity and truthfulness being on terms 
of intimate friendship with a notorious liar. We 
cannot imagine a man of scrupulous purity of life 
making a companion of an adulterer. We can 
hardly imagine two such men entering into a 
business partnership. The one would bea constant 
offence to the other, even though he might be the 
most amiable and kindly man possible; and yet, 
according to the teaching of the New Testament, 
there is no greater difference between those two 
men than between the man who is in Christ by 
simple and earnest faith, who seeks through many 
failures to do His will, and the man who is out of 
Christ by wilful neglect and unbelief, who never 
prays, never looks up beyond the clouds ; and if 
the one thing in the one case may reasonably be 
and must be a barrier to close friendship, surely 
the other thing is and must be a complete barrier 
in the other case, 

There are circumstances in life where there is 
no choice, where men are compelled to be in close 
touch with those who care for none of these things, 
Where, like Charles Lamb in the South Sea Office, 
the lament may be, ‘ Nobody reads the New Testa- 
ment here. Young men and young women with 
noblest enthusiasm may find themselves set down in 
lodgings or in a house of business where all around 
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them are irreligious. Life is awfully lonely, there 
is a deep hunger for friendship, but unless a friend- 
ship of the right sort can be found, you had far 
better keep to yourself. You cannot spend hour 
after hour, evening after evening, in intercourse of 
friendship without your character being profoundly 
influenced, and for every Christian young man and 
woman there is need to watch against drifting into 
a companionship thoughtlessly, for the sake of good 
fellowship, out of mere good nature, or from a 
sense of solitude. Better live the solitary life. Be 
alone with good books, those royal companions, 
with a good conscience, with a lofty ideal, and with 
your Saviour’s approval, than have what the world 
would term the choicest friendship and most agree- 
able, but in which loftiest conceptions have not free 
play, and in which tender sensibilities are wounded, 
and in which the sacrifice of dear conviction and 
principle is inevitable. 

And if one should not make alliances out of good 
nature for pleasure, certainly one should not do 
it for gain, as Jehoshaphat did with Ahab’s son. 
Probably men and women are more susceptible on 
this side in our modern worship of material comfort 
and wealth than on any other. An opportunity 
for great worldly gain would be atemptation which 
many of us would find it very difficult to resist, even 
if it meant a little lowering of our principle, a little 
whittling away of ourscruples. An offer of partner- 
ship with a smart, shrewd, capable man, would be 
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a difficult offer to resist, even though we knew that 
he was utterly godless and that he scoffed at religion. 
Yet, in face of the example before us, no one can 
say that such partnership could have the approval 
of God on it. A Christian man prays about his 
business, desires to glorify God in it, tries to bring 
all its transactions to the test of the commandments 
and spirit of Christ ; and to be yoked in the harness 
of daily business, tosettle all its perplexing questions, 
to be in all its deliberations, with a man who has 
no such standard, who laughs at it all, would be an 
excessive trial, it would be to have gain without 
godliness, 

And if in these partnerships, which can be 
broken off by mutual agreement, care and firmness 
and regard to principle are necessary, how much 
more are they required in those dearer and closer 
and irrevocable relationships, out of which come 
our precious words of home, husband, wife, parent, 
child! 

We all know what in worldly society is called a 
satisfactory marriage, a brilliant match, and what 
lamentations are indulged in, when young people 
engage themselves in this lasting bond without 
regard to the almighty claims of property. Yet 
no one who thinks deeply and devoutly can doubt 
that the most unequal marriages that are made, 
are those in which the heart which has previously 
pledged itself to Christ, pledges itself while life 
shall last to one who cares nothing for the most 
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sacred and abiding things on which the heart can 
be set. a 

We know something of the hopes with which 
such alliances are entered into, and we would not 
dare to say that they are never fulfilled, but we 
know that they are often sadly disappointed, the 
dream fades away, the ideal is lowered. The two 
learn to walk together, because there has been 
a levelling down rather than a levelling up. Or 
there is a wearing pain at the heart of one, 
because in the dearest thing, the looking up for 
daily guidance, the consulting of God’s will in 
all the affairs of the home, the looking forward 
to eternal joy, there is a great solitude, and the 
husband and wife are not united. There is no 
truest comradeship on earth that is not comrade- 
ship of soul. 

We may learn some searching lessons from the 
consequences of the alliance which Jehoshaphat 
formed with Ahab and Ahab’s son. 

In the battle into which Jehoshaphat went, he 
barely escaped with his life. He was mistaken 
for Ahab, and he—the better man will often be con- 
founded with the worse, where he has made a 
friendship with him—only escaped as by a miracle, 
In the second instance, when Jehoshaphat formed 
an alliance with Ahab’s son for the sake of gain, 
the fleet of ships which they had got together to 
fetch gold from Tarshish was wrecked by the 
winds of God; an emblem of the wrecking of 
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men’s hopes and plans when they go in the face 
of the warnings of the Spirit of God. 

Further, the friendship of these two men issued 
in the marriage of the son of Jehoshaphat with the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, and the cursing of 
both kingdoms with their pernicious influence, and 
the undoing of all the work of reform which 
Jehoshaphat had done. 

It happens in the vast majority of cases when 
bad and good come together in close alliance that 
the bad infects, weakens, and finally overcomes 
the good. The wise man who makes a companion 
of the fool will not lift him out of his folly, he will 
be dragged down rather. The believing youth 
who makes a close friend of an agnostic will not 
be likely to change him into a believer. His own 
faith will be weakened rather, and in the end he 
will be likely to fall away from religion altogether, 

We must have contact with unbelieving and 
irreligious men, but it need not, it must not, be the 
contact of close friendship and companionship, 
Our relation to our dear Lord, whose sacrifice they 
slight, whom they refuse to follow, forbids it. If 
there is to be an alliance, it can never be at the 
sacrifice of principle ; it must be by the embracing 
of principle. They must come over to our side, 
ov rather to His ‘whose we are, and whom we 
serve ;’ whose claims they do not yield to, but to 
whom we dare not be disloyal. 

We are not only imperilling our own faith, we 
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are yielding to, perhaps helping on, that which is 
against His will. By a firm attitude we may 
win others over; by yielding we never shall. 

Our separateness as to our heart’s confidence 
may be the kindest thing to them. It is our duty 
to Him who says to His people concerning those 
who disobey His word, ‘Come ye out from among 
them, and be ye separate, and touch no unclean 
thing ; and I will be to you a Father, and ye shall 
be to Me sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty.’ 
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‘The harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few: pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He would send forth labourers 
into His harvest, —LUKE x, 2. 


HIS is a short parable in which our Lord 
describes the condition of the masses of 
men, and the high duty and privilege of His 
disciples. We must not press the figure too 
closely, for men are a great deal more than mere 
standing corn to be summarily reaped and stacked ; 
but there is enough in the parable to instruct, and, 
I trust, to inspire us also. 

The first thing to impress us in the passage, 
probably, is the definition of men which it gives. 
They are a harvest—or there is a harvest to be 
reaped from among them. And the harvest is 
going to waste and ruin because no one sees its 
value. 

In many departments of life we recognize this 
teaching of our Lord. The inventor, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, the builder, the labourer, 
the preacher, the doctor; even the adventurer and 
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the diabolical tempter, all say, We must go where 
men are; men are our harvest. We live on one 
another, we must follow the population. The 
more the men, the greater the harvest, the more 
thronged the thoroughfare, the more valuable the 
site. The Churches are beginning to awake to 
the fact that they must go where the people are. 
The needs and weaknesses, the fancies and fashions, 
the superstitions and beliefs, the generosity and 
goodness of men, are the field of operations. 

The motives differ with which men follow other 
men. We see that in one department of life they 
are inadequately supplied, in another they are 
misled and wronged. Motives are more or less 
interested. Perhaps there are few people who 
establish a business among men on philanthropic 
principles. We mean to deal honestly with our 
fellow-creatures, to serve them, but it would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to say, that in the 
majority of cases the predominant thought is, 
‘There is a harvest for me; there is a living in 
it, a fortune in it,’ 

Now, our Lord was teaching His disciples to 
look at men with His eyes. He saw the crowd 
and He said, ‘They are a flock that needs 
shepherding, a harvest that needs gathering, 
Tares are there, doubtless, but wheat also.’ 

It is wonderful how He believed in men, what 
He saw in them. No one has ever believed in 
the golden possibilities lying in men as He did. 
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No one has taught the rare worth of a human 
soul as He did. No one else would have seen 
what He saw in those men whom He picked up 
on the shores of the Lake of Galilee and chose 
to be with Him. To everybody else they were 
grain hardly worth gathering. 

And now He seeks to impress His thoughts 
on us. We cannot fail to be struck with the 
wonderful fertility of human life ; its resourceful- 
ness, skill, power of endurance ; what men will do 
and suffer, if you can furnish them with a sufficient 
motive or object. And our Lord saw, what the 
centuries have proved, that men were capable of 
doing, daring, suffering for His sake, and goodness’ 
sake, more than for any other object. No one 
and no thing has ever created the enthusiasm, 
devotion, sublime heroism, and self-sacrifice which 
He has inspired. The harvest which was being 
reaped for self, for the world, for the devil, He 
saw could be reaped for God and goodness. 

This is what He seems to teach us by this 
passage. The great restless activity of human 
life, its power of invention, of production, of carry- 
ing out great enterprise, may be captured for the 
Kingdom of God. Every unbeliever is a pos- 
sible believer, every votary of pleasure a possible 
slave of Christ. The power of man to plan and 
pursue, to make and gain, to paint and sing, and 
write and speak, is a power which may be conse- 
crated, used in the service of God. 
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And it belongs to Him. It is God’s harvest. 
He sowed the seed. All faculties are His endow- 
ments. All great gifts are His gifts. Genius is 
sown in human nature by God, and with every 
gift there is a Divine purpose. All power may be 
reconciled to Him. All things are, in a measure, 
running to waste until they come under His 
authority and direction. In every person’s life, 
in every boy and girl, there is a possible harvest 
for God. A power, slumbering it may be, is wait- 
ing the Divine touch to release it, which may bless 
the world and give joy to God; and the Lord 
of the harvest is laying His hand on some of 
us at this moment, seeking to secure that the 
golden fruitage of our lives shall not be wasted 
nor spoiled, but gathered for highest and noblest 
uses, 

Secondly. Observe how this harvest is to be 
gathered. By the labour of men. This is quite 
a commonplace, but a commonplace which needs 
to be insisted upon. Ever since the time of Isaiah, 
and long before, God has been calling, ‘Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?’ 

The figure of the man with scythe or sickle 
going out in the early morning, to work on through 
the burden and heat of the day, until the dews of 
night fall, in sweat of brow and skill of hand, is the 
figure which our Lord chooses to set forth what 
He would have His disciples do for the salvation 
of the world. It is by men who will work, with 
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labour and travail, night and day, taking pains, 
surmounting difficulties, enduring fatigue, that the 
harvest of God will be reaped. What does that 
mean? Does it mean that we are to talk to men 
about their souls, and the glory of Christ, and a 
life of obedience to the will of God? 

There are some people who put talk in oppo- 
sition to work, and they say, ‘What men need is 
deeds, not talk.’ But it all depends on what you 
mean. If you mean idle talk, talk that has no 
soul in it, no labour behind it, coming from a man 
who does not care, and who will do nothing but talk, 
well. But if the talk comes from the heart, if it 
be charged with knowledge and sympathy and 
light, if travail of soul lie behind it, and an eager 
desire to bless ; then the talk which you affect to 
despise will clear a clouded brow, and strike light 
into a dark place, and lift a soul from the depths 
of despair, and heal a broken heart. I have been 
lifted into heavenly places before now by the talk 
of a man, and would willingly have foregone my 
sleep, if only he would have continued. His talk 
was bread for the hunger of my soul; it made me 
a new creature. If any man can talk like that, 
then in God’s name let him go and talk; let him 
spend all the time he can in talking. People will 
gather about him and bless God for his message. 
It is the best thing he can do. 

Do not forget that a man may labour in word 
and in doctrine, and may save souls by talking. 
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But what is wanted is labourers. We doa great 
deal when we say to others, ‘Go and labour, and 
we will see that you lack nothing.” The women 
who ministered to Christ were labourers with Him. 
Whoso giveth a cup of cold water to a labourer 
shall not lose his reward. But that is not all; 
there is-a part of the field close at hand, our work 
lies about us ; we cannot put it all out to be done 
for us. What is wanted more than anything else 
to-day is personal service. You pay a district 
visitor to work in a poor neighbourhood, and that 
is well; but do you not think that a visit once a 
week from some women of leisure and culture 
to the homes of the poor, not merely to take a 
tract, but to take a warm, loving heart, to say 
something about the management of a household 
and children, as well as about the friendship of 
Christ, would do far more good in every way? We 
may and ought to use our means to spread the 
light where we cannot go, but we must not sub- 
sidise anybody to do the work which we ought to 
do ourselves, 

I believe that many of you who come here 
Sunday after Sunday enjoy preaching. You would 
enjoy it much more if you would try to preach a 
’ little yourselves, Is there not sometimes some- 
thing you want to say which you think ought to 
be said? You need not wait for Sunday, nor demand 
a special building and five hundred people in order 
to say it. One soul like the Samaritan woman, 
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one perplexed mind like that of Nicodemus, was 
enough for the Lord; it ought to be enough for 
us. It is simply impossible that the harvest of 
God will be gathered by the sermons preached 
in our places of worship. The majority of the 
population will not come near a sermon, it does 
not matter who preaches it. People used to travel 
great distances in order to attend a service at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle; but there are many 
people living in the neighbourhood of the Taber- 
nacle who never heard Mr. Spurgeon preach. I 
believe that it is God’s will to save men by preach- 
ing ; but a man may preach in the New Testament 
sense without delivering a carefully prepared 
sermon which is to last just twenty-five minutes, and 
he may deliver the sermon without having preached 
in the New Testament sense. We read in the 
Acts that Philip preached to the eunuch in the 
chariot, who by his preaching found light. It is 
not certain that if Philip had read him an elaborate 
discourse there would have been the same result. 
The world may be saved by preaching, and yet 
not saved by sermons. 

The idea is, personal service, and by personal 
service to gather in the harvest of God. I believe 
in the boys and girls giving their money to foreign 
missions, not merely the money which they ask 
their parents for, which is not their gift at all, but 
money out of their own allowance; but there is 
something more that they can do to extend the 
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kingdom of Christ, something in their own home, 
among their companions and friends and school- 
mates, It is quite obvious to all who have tried it 
at all, that the way of personal service is the way 
of deepest joy. The misery of many people is due 
to the fact that they have no vocation in life, of 
others that they love nobody, and are quite selfish. 
Think of the crowds of fashionable people who have 
been in London through all the heat of these days, 
who have come up to London to dress, attend 
dreary receptions, ride in the Park, sit through 
performances and dinners, spend money on them- 
selves. Oh, the weariness and uselessness of it all ! 
Suppose they came up two or three times in the 
year from pleasant country houses to spend these 
weeks in the service of others, to visit the poor and 
sick, to help troubled and tired people, to speak of 
Christ. Oh, the faces that would brighten at their 
coming, and the joy that would steal into their 
own hearts as they went about! doing good! We, 
who have not the leisure and the wealth of these 
people, may do something to gather in the harvest 
of God. We are always coming into contact with 
people, and we may find our true work lying about 
us, and do our share to gather the harvest of God. 
Observe in closing that the disciples are not 
urged by the Lord to go and reap the harvest, but 
to pray to Him to whom the harvest belongs that 
He will send forth labourers. There may be some 
mystery about this. Whatever it be, we are sure 
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that He to whom it belongs is not unwilling to 
gather the harvest. The remembrance that He 
gave His only begotten Son to die for the world 
forbids the thought. There are two things that 
appear to be clear from this exhortation. The first 
is, that if these men really prayed, they would think 
about the matter for which they prayed,’and about 
the condition of those on whose behalf prayer was 
offered. The other thing is, that those who went 
into the harvest, if the prayer were answered, 
would be sent of God, would go as His servants, 
and under His direction. 

And for another thing, they could not truly 
pray without being willing to gothemselves. The 
true answer to this prayer might, to some Christian 
people, involve very serious responsibilities. It 
might mean that some Christian men should give 
up business, leave off accumulating, and give them- 
selves exclusively to religious work. It is a mis- 
take to think God never calls any but young men 
to devote themselves to the work of the ministry. 
It is quite possible that some woman of leisure and 
means might feel impelled to go and live in the 
poorest part of London and spend her time ina 
holy ministry among her sisters there. It might 
mean in another case that a man should remain 
in the calling wherein he was called, and while 
preaching the Gospel should be able to say with 
Paul, ‘These hands have ministered to my neces- 
sities and to them that were with me.’ 
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If we'could strip ourselves of some of our con- 
ventional ideas of ministry, it might be that the 
problem of Churches in poor parts of London, and 
in our pleasant villages, where people are too few 
and poor to support a minister with their voluntary 
gifts, would be in part solved. It might also 
happen that the answer to such a prayer would be 
that some men who are in the ministry and have 
been unprofitable for years should leave it and 
take to trading or farming, for there is just the 
possibility that our idea of once a minister always 
a minister is not in accordance with the will of 
God. But here is the exhortation, ‘ Pray the Lord 
of the harvest.’ If I could persuade all Christian 
people here to do that—sincerely—earnestly—the 
result would be a great ingathering of souls for 
Christ. 
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‘ Having the desire to depart and be with Christ ; for it ts very far 
better,’ —PHIL. i. 23 (R.V.). 


‘J AM ina strait ; if the choice were left to me, 
I cannot tell whether I would choose to live 
or die. Sometimes it seems to me I would choose 
the one, sometimes the other.’ Such is the spirit 
in which the apostle writes to the Philippian 
Christians. He has been compelled to come face 
to face with death, not by any means for the first 
time, with the possibility of a violent and sudden 
death. For more than two years he had been 
detained in Rome. He was uncertain how it 
would go with him, what his exit from Rome 
would be. He might be set at liberty and sent 
back to his beloved friends and his work of 
preaching, or there might come the larger libera- 
tion,—of the spirit from the body—and he did 
not know which he should choose—‘I am in a 
strait.’ 
‘Still, he says frankly, ‘if there were only my 
own will to consult in the matter, I would rather 
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go than stay. It would be a great gain to me 
to die. Very far better than anything I can ever 
have here, is the inheritance after death.’ So we 
have a man here who confesses to a desire to die, 
who declares that it would be a distinct gain, and 
who yet, seeing so many reasons why he should 
live, desires that too, and does not know, if the 
determining choice were left to him, on which side 
the decision would fall. 

Men have frequently been in perplexity as to 
which is preferable — life or death. To be or 
not to be; whether it is better to bear the ills 
they have, or to fly to others that they know not 
of. So they have been pressed in on both sides, 
‘and the dread of something after death—‘ that 
undiscovered country,’ as they call it, from whose 
bourne no traveller returns—has restrained them. 
They have not known which is the worse evil—to 
live or to die. 

But it is unnecessary to say that Paul’s spirit 
is very different from that. His perplexity is 
not that of Hamlet. Existence here is not an 
evil to him. There is no morbid melancholy in 
his temperament. His perplexity is partly caused 
by the consciousness that it is a glorious thing 
to live. There is so much to live for, so many to 
love and serve, so much for an earnest man to do 
in the world. He was not worn with sickness, he 
was not crushed with trouble, he was not world- 
weary and depressed, he did not ‘grunt and sweat’ 
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beneath a load of care. He was a most sane, 
cheery, optimistic man, with a great love of life, 
and its work, and companionships. He felt un- 
mistakably what a good and blessed thing it was 
to live—as much as any person here feels it. 
This was a world in which a man might hold 
fellowship with God, and be the companion of 
Christ, and have sacred human fellowship and joy 
unspeakable—and yet he said, ‘It is gain to die, 
it is very far better to depart.’ 

The first thing to be especially marked is the 
way in which the apostle regarded death, the 
death of the body, the passing away of the spirit. 
As a great gain, a blessing, a thing to be coveted. 
To die is gain, to depart—literally ‘to strike the 
tent’—is very far better than to remain. Not 
merely for people who are diseased, who must 
always be helpless sufferers, even if life be spared ; 
not for people who are overwhelmed with trouble 
and misfortune, alone, friendless, broken-hearted. 
But for a man like Paul, with great working 
capacity, with rare capacity for loving and being 
loved, who was guide, helper, trusted friend of 
many individuals and Churches, death at any 
moment was to him very far better than life. 

There are not many Christian people who have 
found their work in the world, who are beloved 
and loving, who feel Paul’s desire. When we are 
brought face to face with death, with the possibility 
of being suddenly stricken down and called hence, 
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we do not long for it ; we rather shrink from it, we 
try to avoid thinking about it; it depresses us. It 
is an experience which we must all pass through, 
but we prefer not to be reminded of it. In polite 
society it is considered rather bad taste to talk 
about it, and preachers are largely silent on the 
subject. We think our business is to talk about 
living rather than dying. 

And as for longing to die, we should regard that 
as a morbid feeling on the part of any person in 
fairly good health. Time was when Christians laid 
great stress on being prepared to die, and a conscious 
readiness and desire for death was regarded as a 
sign of true piety; but we have changed since then, 
and we should look upon it now as a sign of 
unhealthy piety if a man declared that it would 
be better to die. One questions whether we hold 
firmly in our hearts an unquenched conviction that 
to die is gain, to depart is very far better; we 
most of us think it a more desirable thing to live. 

Death is still, in perhaps the majority of cases, 
regarded as a calamity, a time of unrelieved gloom, 
and it is to be feared that we have lost the con- 
ception of death which prevailed among the early 
Christians, and very often concerning those who 
are gone from us we sorrow even as do others who 
have no hope. 

The happy conception of death which Paul 
cherished, so happy that his soul had a desire 
and a longing for it, is to be traced to his conception 
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of that which lay beyond. There are two 
considerations which make death unwelcome to 
us. One is the enjoyments we have here, the other 
is the uncertainty of what the future contains; we 
dread the mysterious, we people an unknown land 
with terrors. The dread of something after death 
lies in the spirit of just and unjust alike, and the 
fearless, cheery, healthy desire for death which lay 
in the heart of Paul is traceable to his absolute 
certainty concerning that to which death would 
conduct him. There was nothing negative about 
his conception ; it was not to be out of the hurly- 
burly, away from sorrow, disappointment, strife, 
care. It was to be with Christ. 

I do not see how St. Paul could have said that 
it was gain to die; that to depart would be very 
far better, if his conception of the hereafter had 
been that of some men. If he had been thinking 
of a dreamless sleep, or of a semi-conscious state, 
or of aconstant succession of existences of a lower 
or higher order, ages of stumbling and rising, as 
he behaved well or ill. Or if he had been thinking 
of the age-long pains of purgatory with its purify- 
ing fires, Of none of these can you say definitely 
that it is a gain as compared to life, that it is 
very far better than life as we know it here. Nor 
would he have spoken thus if the future had been 
a matter of speculation with him, if he had been 
agnostic or uncertain with regard to it. The cor- 
rect attitude to sustain towards the future in the 
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judgment of many good people is that of un- 
certainty and ignorance. What appeared entirely 
clear to Paul was that it was not a matter of 
speculation, but of revelation. To depart was to 
be with Christ. Death was going to Christ; it 
was not a departure merely, it was an arrival. 
The last thing that he saw on earth might be the 
face of the executioner, or of Christian friends who 
were brave enough to stand around him in his last 
hours. The first thing that he would see as he 
awoke to consciousness in the unseen would be 
the face of Christ. He was absolutely confident 
of this. In his Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
he says he is confident that to be absent from the 
body is to be present, or at home, with the Lord. 
To depart was to be with Christ. He had learnt 
that from the Lord Himself; it was a part of 
the Gospel given him to proclaim. He knew also 
that Jesus Himself had declared the same thing 
to others, that He had said to His first disciple: 
‘I go...that where I am there ye may be’ 
That He had made known His will in His prayer, 
that those whom the Father had given Him should 
be with Him. Paul knew that He had said to the 
dying thief: ‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise. Many things were uncertain, but one 
thing was certain, and that one thing was the chief. 

And when we reflect and try to understand that 
Christ was to St. Paul a radiant blessed reality ; 
Saviour, Master, Friend; source of forgiveness, 
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strength, joy, all in all; that he could say, ‘For 
me to live is Christ, that he had given himself 
to Christ in all parts and passions of his being; 
that all the treasure and glory of the world were 
not fora moment to be compared with the bliss 
of belonging to Christ—we can understand his 
saying this. It is all accounted for by the personal 
element in his religion, by his passionate attach- 
ment to Jesus. He knew that death would bring 
him the perfect vision, the perfect knowledge— 
now seeing through a glass darkly, then face to 
face ; now knowing in part, then as perfectly as he 
had been known. 

I said just now that there was some fear that we 
had lost the radiant faith of the early Christians 
with respect to death. Their sentiment is to be 
traced in the inscriptions found in the catacombs, 
and still preserved in the galleries of the Vatican 
and the Lateran in Rome.’ There is a remarkable 
absence of the symbols which so often mark the 
tombs in our cemeteries. Blooming flowers, purple 
grapes, bright children, the rising sun; not broken 
columns and inverted torches, and skulls and weep- 
ing women. Here are some of the inscriptions: 
‘ Fructuosus, thy soul is with the just,’ ‘Constantia, 
ever faithful, went to God,’ ‘Agape, thou shalt live 
for ever, ‘He lives,’ ‘He rests,’ ‘Thanks be to 
God.’ There is hardly an inscription which does 

1 My attention was called to these interesting inscriptions by Dean 
Farrar before I personally visited Rome. 
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not speak of hope and joy and comfort. On the 
other side of one of the galleries there are pre- 
served some of the pagan inscriptions of the same 
period: ‘Fortune makes many promises, but keeps 
none,’ ‘Farewell, dear one, farewell for ever, ‘Our 
hope was in our child, now all is dust and ashes,’ 
‘Once I was not, now I am not—I know nothing 
about it, it does not concern me.’ Such are the 
dreary hopeless sentiments of the pagan world at 
that time, and in nothing was the contrast of the 
Christian faith more conspicuous than in its con- 
ceptions of death and the hereafter. It was indeed 
a religion of hope and joy and life; not of gloom 
and death. And it is to be attributed largely to 
the close persistent hold which these persecuted 
people had of the living Christ, of His exceeding 
preciousness, and of the assurance that death 
would conduct them straight to Him. 

We have many things which these early Christians 
had not; perfect liberty of faith and practice, a 
free and open Bible, houses of prayer in which we 
may meet without fear, the honour and esteem of 
men, comfort and conveniences, and luxuries of 
which they knew nothing. I sometimes think it 
would be worth while for us to exchange them all 
for the close, clear, glorious realization of the living 
Christ which they cherished, and of the sufficiency 
of Christ for them; for their joy in Him now, and 
their blessed assurance of being with Him for 
evermore, when the veil of the flesh was rent; and 
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for their complete victory over the fear of death. 
It may be because Christ is so little to us and the 
future so uncertain that death bulks so largely 
before our vision; it was a negligible quantity 
with them. It surely could not but happen that 
death would become less terrible to us, and our 
grief less gloomy and violent concerning those who 
go from us—if we held the apostolic faith in its 
purity and simplicity, and those who go from us 
might say to us: ‘If ye loved me, ye would rejoice, 
because I go to the Father.’ 

For another thing, it is clear that if departure 
means being with Christ, all Christian life should 
be a preparation for it, a progress towards Christ, 
a discipline to fit us to be with Christ; we have to 
learn to talk with Him, to be like Him, to be made 
fit to dwell with Him, to learn the habits of His 
life. Our continual tendency is to get out of 
these habits, to become wedded to our posses- 
sions ; to make the incidents, and not the goal, of 
the journey the principal thing; we loiter by the 
way, we lay up treasure on earth, where moth and 
rust consume. The supreme question becomes, 
What shall we eat and drink and wear? How can 
we be comfortable and enjoy ourselves at the present 
moment? We become wedded to our possessions, 
we forget that we are going to Christ, and God 
disturbs us, arouses us from our dreams, our loiter- 
ing, our play; bids us remember that here we 
have no continuing city, starts us on the march 
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again, and sends us back to our forgotten and 
forsaken tasks, bids us remember that this is 
school-time, and not play-time, that the end of 
life is missed, however pleasant a time we may 
have had, if we have not been fitted to be with 
Christ. And then the end is gained, and life has 
been successful, and we die rich beyond expression, 
if life has been a way to Christ, a fitting of our 
souls for His eternal companionship and service. 

And another thing becomes clear from this 
passage, viz. that no joy that any of us may 
experience in the way of going to Christ can for 
a moment be compared with the joy of being with 
Him. Happy your fellowship may be, holy your 
life, clear your vision, deep your peace; but the 
fulness, the perfectness are not here, but there; 
not now, but hereafter. 

We know something of happiness now—where 
love is, there joy is,—and we think that nothing 
could be more delightful than some of our ex- 
periences on earth—a home, a companionship, a 
fellowship, where true and pure love reigns. Yet 
there is nothing on earth, no saintliness, no fellow- 
ship with Christ, no joy in God, no possessions we 
can inherit or acquire that can for a moment be 
compared with the life of heaven. Of the most 
blissful life in Christ that can be lived you may 
say, To die is gain, to depart is very far better. 
However good it may be to live, it is better still to 
die and depart. 
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Finally, it has become clear through our medita- 
tion that everything depends on our relationship 
to Christ. If He is nothing to us now, how can 
there be any joy or comfort to us in the thought 
of going to be with Him? If we be strangers to 
Him, if we deliberately avoid earnest thought and 
inquiry concerning Him, if we are alienated from 
Him, if we are refusing His call, if all His efforts 
to arouse us from trifling and careless living fail, 
if they are resisted by us, if we refuse to take up 
our cross, to call Him Master, to bring to Him 
the obedience of our lives, there can be no comfort, 
there can only be alarm at the thought of coming 
face to face with Him. It is not difficult for the 
imagination to conceive of such a condition, that 
the realized presence of the holy and just God 
and Saviour, reading the false worldly selfish 
heart to its very depths, would be an intolerable 
burden, a continual agony, and we can understand 
the prayer of those who cry to be hidden from His 
face. For the soul which has wronged Christ, 
refused and rejected Him, whose only comfort and 
pleasure are found in forgetting Him ; what must 
it be to pass the last stage on the journey here ? 

Is not the very thought of it enough in itself to 
stir us up to seek His face now, to arise and 
come to Him now, to seek His forgiveness for 
our slighting of His love, and our rejection of His 
authority, and for our failure to acquaint ourselves 
with Him, and be at peace? 
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And for the rest, for those of us who are humbly 
trusting Him and seeking strength to do His will, 
who are troubled and pained at the hard lessons 
which we have to learn, at the suffering of heart, 
disappointment of hope and love, at the loneliness 
and steepness of the path, at the darkness which 
falls around our steps and obscures our pathway, 
at the losses and trials which befall us or our 
fellow pilgrims—let us strive to realize that we are 
on our way to our Father’s house, and these area 
part of the lessons we have to learn, and which 
are to fit us for living with Christ. For us, as for 
all men who live, the moment must come when we 
must arise and depart hence. Then the question 
will be, not whether we have had a rough or 
a pleasant path, not how many comforts surround 
us in our dying hour, not how much we leave 
behind us, but how much we can take with us, 
whether all that we have passed through has fitted 
us to be with Christ ? 

Then, however the call comes to us, whether 
suddenly or after long waiting and delay, to die 
will be unspeakable gain. The act of dying will 
be the entrance into life everlasting. We shall 
close our eyes on these earthly scenes, to open 
them on the face of our dear Lord, and to receive 
His promised welcome into rest and joy everlasting. 
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‘ For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink, because ye 
are Christ's, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward? 
—MakK ix. 41 (R.V.). 


HE first thing to be said about this word is 
that there are people of whom it is true. 

It is a part of the message of Jesus to His dis- 
ciples, and not a part of His message to the great 
multitude. Ten verses before this we read—‘ For 
He taught His disciples,’ and this is part of His 
teaching. We must be perfectly clear on this 
point, for there is much haziness concerning it in 
the modern mind. We are not, for the moment, 
claiming that there are some people in the world 
who are better than others; what we are con- 
cerned to claim, on the authority of Jesus, is, that 
there are certain people who occupy a peculiar 
relation to Him. We must take our directions in 
these matters from His own lips. There are cer- 
tain people whom He calls His own. The Father 
has given them to Him. They belong to Him, 
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as the branches belong to the vine, as the body 
belongs to the head. They are His, as the limbs 
of my body are mine, doing my bidding, carrying 
out my will. And the contrary is, of necessity, 
true. There are those who do not belong to 
Christ. We must not go behind His own words. 
He said to some men, after He had called Himself 
the Good Shepherd, ‘Ye are not My sheep,’ and 
He spoke of some to whom He would say, ‘I 
never knew you.’ 

There is no more solemn consideration in the 
world for any man to entertain, than the considera- 
tion, whether he belongs to Christ. What con- 
stitutes belonging to Christ? Primarily, Faith in 
Him, which in its fullest sense means loyal ad- 
hesion to Him as Saviour, Lord and Teacher. 
Faith, which produces a new birth in the inner 
life ; the opening of the heart to His redemption, 
and rule, and spirit. The men who belong to 
Christ are the men who have entered into a rela- 
tionship of obedience to Him. His salvation is 
not something in the air, but something going on 
in their lives. They are not remotely and in- 
directly influenced by Him; but they have prac- 
tically surrendered themselves to His authority, 
What makes them Christ’s, is not their baptism 
or their confirmation, nor their observance of the 
Lord’s Supper, nor their statement that they believe 
in the existence of God the Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
not their audible confessions of faith, nor their 
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visible entrance into a visible community. These 
are at most oxpressions of the life that is already 
in them, And it is perfectly possible that there 
are many people who have never recited a creed 
and never joined a Church, who still belong to 
Christ, and will be ultimately owned by Him; 
just as it is possible that there are many inside 
our various Christian communities who do not 
belong to Him at all. 

There are many folds—to use His own figure, 
His sheep are found in all. There is only one 
flock, and membership in the flock consists in 
personal relationship of response and obedience 
to the Shepherd. ‘My sheep hear My voice, and 
I know them, and they follow Me, and I give unto 
them eternal life,’ 

The raison @étre of a Christian Church is its 
endeavour to gather into a community not those 
who hold the same opinions on the inspiration of 
Scripture, or on external ordinances, or who are 
at one in their theories concerning the great Chris- 
tian doctrines ; but those who belong to Christ, 
who have surrendered their lives to Him ; to whom 
He is Saviour and Lord; who believe in and love 
and follow Him; who open their hearts to His 
Spirit and are diligent learners of Him; whose 
Lusiness it is to exalt Him by their lives, and who 
press upon neighbours and friends, and upon the 
world, invitations and opportunities of entering 
into the same personal relationship with Christ, in 
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which they live and in which they have found 
eternal life. 

The second thought suggested by this fragment 
of a sentence, is that certain things are done, or 
should be done, by certain men for others, because 
of this personal relationship to Christ ; and next 
to the thought of personal relationship with Christ, 
there is nothing more important than this, nothing 
more necessary to be looked into and deeply con- — 
sidered than this. The relationship of Christian 
men to one another needs continually to be set in 
the light of Christ’s teaching and rectified by it. 
Here is a certain service done for certain men. It 
is a small act, though it is not so small as it may 
seem to us, and perhaps it is the most that those 
who do it are capable of. What your attention is 
to be fixed upon is the motive. ‘ Because ye belong 
to Christ. One of the distinguishing marks of 
the possession of life in Christ, according to the 
preaching of the Apostle John, is our love of the 
brethren. 

No one can read the teaching of Christ without 
observing that His command lays on us the duty 
of loving all men and doing them good, even our 
enemies ; by our love we are to win them. 

But we are at the same time deeply impressed 
with the fact that there is to subsist among those 
who belong to Christ a relation of love which 
cannot exist between them and others, even as 
there existed between Himself and them a peculiar 
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relation of love, and He was pledged to them 
as He was not to the unresponsive and the 
unbelieving. 

He seems in the last conversation before His 
death to be fearful lest this relationship should 
not be kept up, and subsequent history has proved 
His fears to be well-grounded. For there have 
been periods when it has seemed that professedly 
Christian men have loved almost everybody more 
than their fellow-Christians, and have manifested 
less patience, and more harshness, anger and bitter- 
ness towards them than towards all the rest of 
mankind ; when they have suspected, judged, cen- 
sured, slandered and denounced their brethren, and 
all the time have professed a consuming desire for 
the conversion of the world. 

Now, if I have caught the spirit of Christ’s 
teaching, I understand that the man who is 
striving to follow Christ is always and everywhere 
to be the object of special interest to me. We 
belong to one another, as each of us belongs to 
Him. Not because my brother is perfect, not 
because he has done me a kindness, nor because 
I hope for kindness from him; but because he 
belongs to Christ I ought to be interested in his 
struggles, his temptations, his sorrows and his joys. 
The troubles of all men should appeal to me, but 
I ought to have a tenderer place in my heart for 
him than for the man who is an unbeliever, 

You distrust the philanthropy of a man who 
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lets his own brother come to want; however 
munificent his giving may be, if none of it flows 
into that channel, you are inclined to think that 
the stream is polluted. You would probably 
denounce the ‘broad affection’ of any man who 
neglected his own wife, and was a friend to every- 
body’s children but his own. And at the same 
time you realize that a man can be true to his 
immediate obligations and yet be a true helper 
to those who lie outside that circle. 

You need not be afraid of the reproach which 
lies in the charge of narrowness or bigotry, because 
your own Church is more to you than another 
Church ; or that ‘the Lord’s poor’ are allowed the 
first claim upon your sympathy, for it is all in 
accordance with the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. We are to do good to all men, and specially 
to them that are of the household of faith A 
Christian man is not constituted by any law of the 
Master his brother’s critic and judge; but he is 
constituted his brother’s helper, and he should do 
more for him than he would for a man who has no 
regard to the claim of Christ. 

Probably we Christian people are not failing 
greatly in the present day in our general phil- 
anthropy, ibut there is at least the possibility of 
our failing in our love for the brethren. Our doing 
things for this motive will not narrow, but broaden 
and sweeten, our philanthropy ; we shall be doing 
it for Christ’s sake, because men belong to Him, 
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I suggest that this motive should weigh with us 
particularly when any man is doing Christ’s work, 
devoting his energies to the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom in this or other lands, in 
difficult places, in heathen darkness abroad, in 
worse than heathen darkness at home. Such a 
man, distressed and wearied in his difficulty, should 
never cry, ‘Come over and help us,’ in vain. He is 
the servant of our Master. The work which he 
does, is done at the bidding of Christ. The failure 
of the work would mean misfortune to the cause 
of Christ, its success means the greater glorifying of 
His name. When such a man appeals to you, he 
appeals not for his own sake; he is not to be 
treated as a beggar. He appeals to you in the 
name of Christ. He is an ambassador of the King, 
and comes to you as His messenger. Sometimes 
when you repel him, you repel his Master, and 
refuse the call of His grace, and show yourself 
unworthy of the name you both bear. We perhaps 
love ourselves, or our means, more than we love 
Him, we think more of securing our comforts than of 
advancing His kingdom and bringing satisfaction 
to His heart, and so we miss the blessing of Christ. 

For there is a peculiar blessing pronounced in 
this passage on those who give even a cup of cold 
water to a disciple. You never help a true 
Christian on his way with your prayers, your co- 
operation or your espousal of his cause, but you 
gladden the heart of the Lord. 
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It is perfectly plain, from words of Jesus else- 
where, that very different treatment from that of 
kindness would be meted out to His disciples on 
this very ground. ‘For My sake,’ He said, ‘ye 
shall be hated of all men.’ A rougher, a more 
cruel time for men, could hardly be sketched than 
that which He sketched for His followers, and 
with wonderful accuracy history has verified His 
word. Because men belonged to Christ they be- 
came the filth of the world, the offscouring of all 
things. They were cast into prison, crucified, 
beheaded, thrown to the lions, or burnt at the 
stake. Sufferings too shameful, too outrageous to 
name have been inflicted upon men and women, 
not only in the early days of Christianity, but in 
quite modern times, because they belonged to 
Christ. And the remarkable point is that the 
links which bound them to Christ have not been 
snapped by the suffering. ‘For His sake’ suffer- 
ings have been inflicted, and for His sake they 
have been borne, not only patiently but cheerfully. 
There is a statement made of the early apostles 
which could be made of some Christian men in 
England to-day. They had been imprisoned and 
beaten for daring to speak for Christ, ‘and they 
departed from the Council,’ having been treated as 
street robbers, ‘rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for the name of Christ.’ 
Indeed, all through the rough and perilous times . 
in which it was a danger to life to say,‘Iama 
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Christian, there gleamed out before men the 
blessedness of belonging to Christ, the wonder and 
joy of it. So that death was swallowed up in 
victory. 

As a matter of fact, when you speak these 
words, ‘Ye belong to Christ,’ yau touch the secret 
of the divinest heroisms, the rarest courage, the 
purest and sweetest character the world has ever 
seen or ever will see. 

It has been the greatest and the most creative 
consciousness in Christian history. Men have 
really, like St. Paul, belonged to Him in every 
fibre and capacity of their being. Their passion 
for Him has been a fire in which all the base and 
ignoble elements of their being have been con- 
sumed, in which all fear of man, all fear of want 
and suffering and death, all love of selfish pleasure, 
of worldly good and of sin have been consumed, 
so that they said the things which they possessed 
were not their own—in body, soul, and spirit they 
belonged to Him. 

And what I should say’to you now, if I spoke 
out of the fulness of my heart would be— 
surveying the condition of the Christian world 
generally, and one’s own life in particular—that 
the passion for Christ which led these men to 
sacrifice and death is cooling. By the side of the 
devotion of these men, their earnestness and their 
unworldliness, our own lives seem poor and cold. 
We complain of inconvenience, of the numerous 
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calls upon our purse. We avoid the cross, and 
we expect to be honoured for what we have done ; 
we want popularity, and ease, and comfort, and 
pleasure, and I think the secret is that we have 
not realized that the text is a true description of 
what it is to be a Christian. It is not thinking 
well of Christ, nor taking His name, nor doing 
some things that He bids us, but it is belonging to 
Him, becoming His property. It is expressed in 
Mudie’s hymn, 


‘All that I have is now no longer mine, 
And I am not my own, Lord, I am Thine.’ 


It is probably useless, or next to useless, for us 
to talk to each other about the duty of surrender 
to Christ. It is not in the way of duty that 
the Christian life comes to its fulness, it is in the 
way of love. A man may yield himself prisoner 
to another in the way of duty, and all the time 
hate duty. And aman may give money by way 
of duty, and groan and sigh as he parts with it; 
and religious observances may become a very 
irksome and wearisome duty, which men may do 
through policy or fear. 

The true way of the Gospel is to bring a man 
under the influence of Christ—to make known to 
him and to make him feel the reality of His love 
for him. Nothing can be equal to the demands 
of Christ but love ; you will never become His by 
your personal choice, excepting as you are borne 
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to Him on the wings of love. ‘And nothing but 
love can create love, as nothing but life can create 
life’ It was not ‘the holiness nor the power of 
Jesus which drew His disciples to Him. These 
terrified them rather, and made Peter cry, ‘ Depart 
from me!’ Nor was it His teaching. It often 
puzzled them. It was the love of the Master for 
His disciples which awoke their love to Him. It 
shone upon their hearts as light upon a mirror, and 
they reflected it again. It became increasingly 
the wonder of their lives, that He, the Holy and 
Divine, had lavished on them such a wealth of 
love in His friendship, and sealed it in His sacri- 
fice. This was the fire that kindled all their 
devotion, so that John wrote, ‘We love because 
He first loved us.’ And one is persuaded that 
the cure for our coldness and worldliness, for the 
grudging or the slovenly spirit, and the way to 
make this text a fact in our lives, is to bring our- 
selves by prayer and meditation again and again 
under the influence of Christ; to try to realize 
that His sacrifice, His humiliation, His sorrow, 
and His shame were all the expressions of His 
infinite love to us, a love which can never die or 
pass away. If a man feel the personal attraction 
and attractiveness of Jesus Christ; if he realize 
that it is through Him that he receives forgiveness 
of sins, the gift of eternal life; then no more 
argument will be needed. The cross is its own 
appeal. As he feels the mystery of redeeming 
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love, he will say, ‘Christ demands my soul, my 
life, my all.’ Duties then will become privileges, 
and the statutes of the Lord will be his songs. 

There are only a few words to be said in 
closing, as to the blessed privileges which this 
relation carries with it. They are present and 
future. 

His presence and fellowship are pledged to us 
now in all trouble and weariness, I venture to insist 
upon this as a very important point. It is the 
man who belongs to Christ who realizes Him now. 
In the proportion in which the life is surrendered 
to Him in loving obedience does His presence 
become real in the life, and Jesus becomes not a 
memory, an example, a crucified and dead Saviour, 
but a living Lord and Friend. And as the life is 
withheld and withdrawn, He becomes unreal. 

‘If any man love Me, he will keep My words, 
and My Father will love him, and We will come to 
Him and make our abode with Him.’ And the 
blessedness of that no one can fully tell. 

His presence and fellowship are pledged to us 
in the life beyond. It was to His disciples that 
He said, ‘I go to prepare a place for you; I will 
come again, and receive you unto myself;’ and in 
the hour when the sands of time are sinking, and 
heart and flesh are failing, Christ will be with you 
and claim you as His, that you may be with Him 
for evermore. 

For the rest I would speak the message of this 
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brief word to all men in all circumstances ; whisper- 
ing it into the ear of the depressed and despondent ; 
singing it as a siren song to allure the young; 
calling it out aloud in the ears of the people who 
slumber in indifference, and as a reminder to men 
who are losing sight of their immortal inheritance, 
in worldly gains and pleasures, ‘Ye belong to 
Christ by right; it was to restore and reconcile 
you to God that He came.’ Let no sin, no 
material good, keep you from your inheritance. 
You have not found that, until you make Him 
the refuge of your soul and the Lord of your life. 
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Our Relation to Foreign Missions‘ 


‘And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I 
have is thine.’ —LUKE XV. 31. 


AM not aware that this parable has been often 
regarded as illustrating the relation of the 
Church of Christ to Foreign Missions, and I must 
confess that my own view of it in that light is due 
to one of our own missionaries in China—a man who 
is heart and soul a missionary, and whose letters 
have helped to keep the missionary fervour burning 
in my own breast. And yet, when you come to think 
of it for a while, it will seem to you that the parable 
was intended for this, and almost nothing else. 

It is a representation of the insider and the 
outsider in their relation to the Kingdom of God’s 
Grace ; and you can begin to think about them in 
no better way than that they are brothers. An 
almost infinite distance may divide me from the 
men of the dark or yellow races—as great as 
divided the man enjoying all the comforts of a 
refined home from the ragged and forlorn swine- 
herd ; but they are my brothers, and, to repeat an 

1 An address delivered at the annual New Year Prayer Meeting 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, 1903. 
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expression from Dr. Glover, I am my brother's 
brother, and not merely his keeper. 

It would be interesting and instructive to be 
told what the brother in hunger and wretchedness 
thought of his well-fed brother at home. One 
always wants to explore the silent spaces of a 
parable. We are told what the prodigal thought 
of his father and his father’s house, and even of 
the hired servants. We know what the elder 
brother thought of him when he came back, and 
we blush to know it, lest we be like him. But 
what he thought of his outwardly immaculate 
brother, whether he had been ill to live with, 
whether the thought of that faultily faultless 
person’s rigid propriety, superior airs, frowning 
censoriousness, which had fretted his freer and 
wilder spirit, had anything to do with his leaving 
_ home and staying away till the last bitter moment ; 
whether he had severely to ignore these in order 
to go back again. It would be interesting to know 
what the heathen thinks of the Christian after he 
has lived next to him—Christian trader, soldier, 
missionary. It might assist us in our approach to 
the outsider to know what is lying in the back of 
his mind. We might even give him a hearing at 
one of our boards of Foreign Missions, and let him 
give us his opinion of our so-called sacrifices, 

But it is better still to listen to the voice of the 
Father. That we can do by the aid of this parable 
—/(a) We can see the position of the elder brother 
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as regards his father, and (2) his relation to the 
man far away. 

| His relation to his father is described— Son, 
thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine.’ Let us mark the splendour of the position, 
the position of the child at home with God. The 
opportunity of constant and close intercourse, a 
deepening knowledge of His goodness and His 
love, His manifestation of it every day; the 
privilege of service, the possibility of complete and 
close confidence, fellowship, loving co-operation. 
That is the ideal, But really we have a picture 
of a man who sets no high value on these privileges, 
who has not the joy in his father, and whose father 
has not the joy in him which might have been 
expected. | Evidently there is a shadow and a 
measuré of estrangement between them, and we 
shall see perhaps what it is presently. 

Meanwhile, you perceive a grievance lying in 
his mind. He had not been sufficiently rewarded 
for his labour, and he breaks out into complaining. 
You can see what a high value he sets upon clean 
living, industry, morality. And we may all well 
do that—there is too little and not too much of 
them in the world. But there are higher things 
out of which these should grow, and the value of 
which this man does not see: the bliss of belong- 
ing to God, adoring wonder at the inheritance 
which belongs to him who is in Christ Jesus. 
Now it is by no means certain that the Christian 
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people of to-day are conscious of the magnificence 
of their inheritance—what Paul calls the riches, the 
exceeding riches of His grace. We may hear God 
saying, ‘Son, thou art ever with Me, and all, that 
I have is thine,’ and may well ask, ‘ Have + ever 
even dimly realized that?’ One fears that he 
would fail to find in his own heart that glowing 
gratitude which thrilled the heart of the great 
apostles of the Lord, and broke out in language 
such as this: ‘Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with 
all spiritual blessings in Christ Jesus, according as 
He hath chosen us in Him before the foundation 
of the world.’ | And again: ‘Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according 
to His abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto 
a living hope by the resurrection of Christ, unto an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away.’ | One questions if the majority of pro- 
fessedly Christian people exult thus: many are 
following Christ in the pathway of duty, few 
ee with a joy unspeakable. | Ah gta 

/o & come to other possessions of ours. I-take the 
Bible, our Father’s message of love, the revelation 
of His heart. One would be afraid to declare that 
men are positively revelling in its treasures, that 
you could state, without fear of contradiction, 
concerning your modern saint and his full Bible, 
what was said about the ancient saint and his far 
smaller and poorer book—‘his delight is in the 
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law of the Lord, and in His law doth he meditate 
day and night.’ | 

| It would be impossible, in face of the humiliating 
disclosures from time to time as to attendance 
upon public worship, to declare that we are setting 
a profound value on the house of prayer, and 
the preaching of the Word. To go twice on a 
Sabbath to the sanctuary is too heavy a duty and 
far too great a strain for many. That language of 
the ancient saint could not be put into the lips 
of the modern: ‘My soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth, for the courts of the Lord.’ | 

Let us think of what we have: Grelapoauia 
and furnished sanctuaries, skilful playing and sing- 
ing, a congregation with a preacher all to itself, 
and sometimes with two or three, and containing 
numbers of others who could preach, and who 
would be the better for preaching. 

I do not think we are entering into the possi- 
bilities that cluster about all these things, The 
critics are restlessly busy with the Bible, and they 

_are equally busy with the sanctuary, detecting 
draughts or stuffiness in the atmosphere, false 
notes in the music, declaring one to another that 
the preacher was ‘off colour, or not up to date, 
not original, or clever. And one feels perfectly 
certain that many of these voices would be silenced 
—drowned in a great loud note of thankfulness— 
if only we realized our rich inheritance in Christ 
Jesus. 
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*.. But there is another and a deeper shadow to be 
: seen in the parable—a shadow which must in the 
nature of things alienate the father and the son. 
What ts the father thinking about every day? The 
child far away. What is the elder brother thinking 
about? Anything but that. Evidently his own 
farming and the excellence of his deserts—his 
own needs and merits. _ 

Regarding it as a purely natural story, are you 
not impressed with the solitude of the father in 
his solicitude, his aching anxiety, his tears, his 
longing? Is it not plain that he is grieving by 
himself, while his elder son is calmly farming, and 
wondering that he is not invited to make merry 
with the friends who have his confidence, which is 
withheld from the father? 

Regarding it as a purely natural story again, 
you would say: ‘Of course, the father was com- 
forted with the conduct of the plodding, respectable, 
industrious boy.’ But at least there was one point 
on which there was no fellowship between them 
and no bond of sympathy, and in a sense no love. 
|. Nobody ever reads this pargble without being 
sorry for the prodigal. Dia” you. never feel 
sorry for the father? And, Dreaking away from 
the parable for a moment, can you not understand 
the sentiment which George Macdonald puts into 
the lips of one of his characters when he makes 
him say: ‘I am very sorry for God’? Can you “*. 
not see in the home which our Lord pictures 
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for us here a solitary figure, alone in his solicitude, 
alone in his watching, and another figure moving 
about the house and about the farm, self-centred, 
indifferent to the one thing that is making his 
father neglect his food by day and wet his couch 
with tears by night? And does it not bring out 
sharply before your eyes the solitude of God in 
redemption? ‘He saw that there was no man, 
_ and He wondered that there was no intercessor.’ 
_If there is any power of amazement left in God 
concerning human nature, must it not be called 
forth by the fact that people who name the name 
of the Redeemer can be completely oblivious to 
the condition of their brother who is far away ; 
that there can be a Christian, and even a whole 
Church of Christians, that never prays nor bestows 
a thought on the heathen world; that we are 
building our elegant sanctuaries and claiming all 
the best talent for ourselves, and giving the over- 
plus to the heathen ? | 
What is God thinking about every day? Listen 
to this cluster of parables for the answer: The lost 
sheep—piece of money—son; and He can never 
rest until they are found. And do not you think 
that there is a shadow coming between our souls 
and God, even in our prayers, and a barrier to our 
communion, if we are devoid of Divine sympathy 
respecting our brother ? 
Look at the parable once more; read it, and 
interpret it naturally. Suppose for a moment the 
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elder brother had said, ‘Father, I see that you 
are grieving about my brother. I hear you pacing 
the room at night, and murmuring his name, and 
wondering where he is, and what evil hath befallen 
him. Now, for the love that is between us who 
are left, and because what is dear to you must be 
dear to me, give me my portion of goods, and let 
me go and find my brother and bring him back 
again; for I love him too.’ What a difference it 
would have made! How the father would have 
blessed the son! how close and loving the 
communion now in planning the journey for his 
recovery ; how the old and weary heart would be 
relieved by the sharing of the burden, and made 
to leap for joy ! 

Do you think I am straying from the path of 
sound exposition into the realm of fancy when 
I draw the inference that the heart of the Christian 
Church comes nearest to the heart of God, and 
opens the windows of heaven to receive the 
abundant blessing, when it brings the passion 
for the evangelization of the heathen to His 
feet ? 

I am borne out in my inference by my New 
Testament. There is something for ws as well as 
for Him in the recorded fact that when our Elder 
Brother moved forth for the recovery of the lost, 
at the baptism in which He was consecrated to His 
mission, and at His transfiguration where His 
consecration was confirmed, heaven could not be 
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silent for very joy. The silence was broken by 
the voice which said: ‘ This is My beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased.’ 

There is something for us also, as well as for 
them, in the craving for human sympathy manifested 
in the request of our Lord to His disciples as He 
went forward to the passion by which we have been 
redeemed : ‘ My soul is exceedingly sorrowful even 
unto death; tarry ye here and watch with Me;’ and 
in His craving for the love of the man who had 
denied Him that He might set that love to work 
in feeding and shepherding the sheep and lambs 
that belonged to Him, which involved the seeking 
after those that were gone astray. 

We have yet to learn how high a value God sets 
upon our relation to our fellow-men, and how 
completely that relation affects our relation with 
Him. Two passages will suffice: ‘If thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, and there remember that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy 
gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift, ‘Be merciful, and ye shall obtain mercy.’ 
Might I not draw the legitimate inference from the 
teaching implied in this parable—that communion 
with God is incomplete and marred unless we bring 
to Him some care for our brother? I do not want 
to say a single hard word against the Church of 
Christ. I belong to it. I rejoice in its manifold 
activity. I believe it consists mainly of people 
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who are the salt of the earth —clean-living, 
true-speaking, God-fearing, generous-hearted people, 
But I must say that we are astoundingly calm with 
regard to the millions that do not know God in 
Jesus Christ. 

We have been remarkably unmoved by the 
martyrdoms in China—as cruel and bitter as those 
that took place under Nero, and many of them 
from the same cause; and as long as this calmness 
reigns there is a fatal defect about us. Indifference 
to the fate of mankind is about the worst heresy 
of which we can be guilty. io a 

Two things stand out in-perfect»clearness;to-my- 
mind-at least. One is that the heathen is at the 
swine-trough. Men may say what they like about 
the good in heathen religions and the picturesque- 
ness of many heathen customs ; people who study 
the product of heathen religions on the spot from 
a Christian standpoint will bear-me out that they 
leave their votaries in moral rags and wretchedness, 
and the soul of man hungry, homeless, and father- 
less, and that their degradations are unspeakable. _ 

The other thing that is clear is the restless 
longing of the Divine heart to bring them all—not 
a few of them, but a//—home to God, to be satisfied 
with the bountiful provisions of His grace. And 
there is a thick barrier between our souls and our 
Saviour if we have no real care in our heart, no 
pain, no passion, no willingness to sacrifice. At 
least we are disappointing God; at least we are 
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unlike our Master; and the best thing that we can 
do is to kneel at His feet and seek forgiveness for 
our past apathy and to be baptized with a new 
spirit—even the spirit of our Lord—of compassion 
for lost men, and of hunger to bring them into the 
abundant shelter and satisfaction of Divine love. 
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years. It is a book that will live and take rank asa missionary classic. It is full of 
thrills, tremulous with pathos, glowing in its passion, and sublime in its tragic ending. 
A book to be read and re-read when the enthusiasm of humanity wanes, and we are 
tempted to let fireside heroics take the place of action.”—Daily News. 

“Altogether, no brighter or more skilful narrative of missionary life—from the 
subjective as well as from the objective point of view—has ever been published 
than this.” —Spectator. 

“Tt is a book that should rivet the attention and fire the zeal of all who already 
care for Foreign Missions."—Record. 

Will henceforth be a classic in missionary literature.”"—Baf tist Times. 


Pioneering in New Guinea. 
By JAMES CHALMERS, 
Revised Edition, with additional chapters. Large Crown 8vo. 
With 7 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


‘It is an astounding story of Christian pluck, tact, and patience. The situations 
are sparklingly dramatic, and yet the story is told simply, modestly, manfully, This 
is a book for all."—Christian World. 


‘'We have nothing but the deepest admiration and the warmest praise for the 
work.” —Life of Iaith. 
‘Tt is a plain and simple narrative of most startling facts.” —Record. 


Work and Adventure in New Guinea. 
By JAMES CHALMERS. 


New Edition. Revised, and with much new and important matter, 
and 7 Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


This book describes seven years of work along the south-eastern coast of New 
Guinea. It abounds in interesting and thrilling incidents. 
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MISSIONARY WORKS— 


Pioneering on the Congo. 


By the Rev. W. HOLMAN BENTLEY, Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal 
du Lion, Author of ‘‘ The Dictionary and Grammar of the Kongo 
Language.” 

With a Map and 205 Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, 16s. net. 


“So crammed with interesting information that, apart altogether from the missionary 
element, it should be one of the most popular books. To those, however, who follow 
the progress of missions with sympathy, it will be simply fascinating.”—Christian 
World. 


By the Rivers of Africa; 


Or, From Cape Town to Uganda. A Story of Missionary 
Enterprise in Africa. 


By ANNIE R. BUTLER, Author of ‘‘The Promised King,” 
‘* Stories from Genesis,” etc. 
Fecap. 4to. With a Map and 58 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“ Delightfully written and exquisitely illustrated.”—Rock. 
“A capital book for children.” —Chvistian. 


For His Sake. 
A Record of a Life consecrated to God, and devoted to China. 


Extracts from the Letters of ELSIE MARSHALL, martyred 
at Hwa-Sang, China, August 1, 1895. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 2s, 
“A more fitting title could not well have been chosen for the intensely interesting 


volume of letters of Miss Elsie Marshall. They breathe a deep devotional spirit, 


and it is impossible to read them without reverently thanking God for her life and 
work.”— Record. 


Among the Mongols. 


By the late Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, M.A., of Pekin. 


With Map and numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

‘**No one who begins this book will leave it till the narrative ends, or doubt for an ' 

instant that he has been enchained by something separate and distinct in literature, 


something almost uncanny in the way it has gripped him, and made him see for ever 
a scene he never expected to see.”"— Spectator. 
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MISSIONARY WORKS— 


Across India at the Dawn of the 
Twentieth Century. 


By LUCY E. GUINNESS, 
With over 250 Illustrations, Figures, Diagrams, etc. Crown 4to. 
In paper boards, 3s. 6d. ; in cloth gilt, 5s. 


“Forceful, bright, and entertaining, yet, withal, solemn in the earnestness of its 
purpose and pathos of its appeal. It will repay careful reading.” —Christian. 


The Ainu and their Folk-Lore. 


By the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, F.R.G.S. 

With 137 Illustrations from Photographs, and from Sketches by the 

Author. 632 pages. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 
This is an important work from the pen of the Rev. John Batchelor, who has spent 
nearly twenty-five years in close and friendly intercourse withthe Ainu. Consequently 
he knows the people, their language, their customs, and modes of thought better, in 
all probability, than any other European. He has also paid great attention to the 
collection and exposition of their Legends and Folk-Lore, and has sought to put these 
on record in an attractive form. The book contains 137 illustrations from photographs 
and sketches ; it will prove of exceptional interest on the one hand to the ethnologist, 

and on the other hand to all interested in the spread of Christianity and civilisation. 


From Darkness to Light in Polynesia. 
With Illustrative Clan Songs. 
By the Rev. W. WYATT GILL, LL.D., Author of 
‘* Jottings from the Pacific,” etc. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, 6s. 


In his thirty years’ residence Dr. Gill had ample opportunity of seeing how 
Christianity affected the natives. To the ethnologist, to the man of science, and to 
the upholder of Christian Missions alike this volume is full of the most varied and 
useful information. 


Old Samoa; 
Or, Flotsam and Jetsam from the Pacific Ocean. 
By the Rev. J. B. STAIR. 
With an Introduction by the BIsHop OF BALLARAT. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, 5s. 


‘* The unique interest of this book consists in minute personal recollections of the 
country and people at a time when the Islands were only gradually becoming known 
to Europeans.”—/ournal of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
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By the BISHOP OF DURHAM, 


Thoughts for the Sundays of 
the Year. 


By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G, MOULE, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham, 


With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. Cloth . 
gilt, 3s. 6d. Presentation Edition, padded paste grain, 6s. net. 


“Tt is an interesting coincidence that when Dr. Moule’s appointment is being 
hailed with satisfaction by all sections of the community, there should issue from his 
pen a book—prepared before there was any thought of his preferment—in which his 
true sympathy with all who are in Christ is frankly expressed. If we assume that 
unconsciously to himself Dr. Moule was preparing a manifesto of the spirit in which 
he enters on his new sphere, ‘ Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year’ may be hailed 
as a cause for almost national congratulation.” —Christian. 

“There is not a chapter in the book which does not yield some wise direction, 
some searching or some bracing thought.”—Record. 

“There is no living theologian who is better qualified to write such a work than 
Dr. Moule.” —SZectator. 

“Most helpful meditations, characterised by fine exposition, wedded to an 
admirable style, and saturated with a beautiful spirit of devotion.”"—Azaminer. 


By BISHOP WELLDON. 
Youth and Duty. 


Sermons to Harrow Schoolboys. 
By the. Right Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., Canon of West- 
minster, sometime Bishop of Calcutta. Author of ‘‘ I Believe,” 
etc. With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Many old Harrow boys will’ be glad to see, in a permanent form,'a careful 
selection of the Sermons preached there by Bishop Welldon while Headmaster of the 
great School. 


By the late BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The Story of some English Shires. 


By the late MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of London 
Author of ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” ‘“‘ A History of the Papacy,” etc. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


‘* ew historians have paid more attention than Dr. Creighton to local history in its 
larger aspects. Few possess a happier gift of exhibiting the particular history of each 
county or district alike in its local characteristics and its organic relation to the large 
history of England. He never forgets the relation of part to whole, nor overlooks 
the individuality which belongs to the part.” —7imes. 

‘There is not a superfluous phrase, each paragraph is pregnant with information, 
and the whole is well balanced.” —Literature. 

“Fine scholarship, adequate knowledge, and an easy style of writing are rarely 
combined. All these qualities were conspicuous in the late Dr. Creighton’s work, 
and we therefore welcome this re-issue.” —A theneum. 
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